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Showtime next weekend 
“Tartuffe,”’ a French classic by Moliere, plays 
again at the Top Notch Theatre Nov. 13 and 14, 
at 8 p.m. 
See creative arts, page 4. 


A dazzling performance 

Jazz artist Mike Metheny wowed a capacity 
crowd with his quartet, flugelhorn and that other 
instrument during a Nov. 6 NECC performance. 


: See variety, page 8. 


Dawning of Bright Horizons 


~ Nancy Fernandez is appointed director of the 
day care center at Northern Essex. The facility 


“A lesson in geometry 


et ee 


Carl Russo photo 
The sun casts a peculiar shadow across the inlay of a door, creating interesting shapes 
and an unofficial lesson in mathematic principles. 


Inside Story 


is slated to open Nov. 16. 


Student protests 


Anne Linnehan, student in the substance 
abuse program, withdraws fram NECC because 
she claims the college has ignored her rights as 
a non-smoker. 

See opinion, page 13. 


Coping with AIDS 
An interview with an AIDS victim tells how she 
was infected by blood transfusions one week 
before the Red Cross made biood testing 
mandatory. 
S See student services, page 14. 


See variety, page 9. 


7’ Reliance on 
s part-timers 


attracting 
attention 


by Diane Reukauf 

Use of part-time faculty at NECC has increased in 
many divisions, and that increase is drawing attention. 
Division heads, department chairpersons, and union 
members recognize positive and negative aspects of 
employing part-time faculty at the college. 

The National Education Association Almanac of 
Higher Education reports that part-time teachers in 
both public and private community technical and junior 
colleges have outnumbered full-time faculty in 1987. 

Community college faculty in the fall of 1985 held 
59.4 percent of the teaching positions at public colleges. 
NECC presently has 252 teachers. Of these, 115 are with 
part-time status. Compared with the national average, 
NECC is significantly lower at 46 percent of the total 
positions representing part-time faculty. 

All division chairpersons agree that the increase in 
enroliment has resulted in overwork for the faculty 
generally. 

Dr. Usha Sellers, chairperson of the division of secial 
sciences, coriments, ‘‘Increase in class size has been 
most significant this year. Additional full-time positions 
would be helpful. A decrease in class size would help 
faculty members work with students’ skills and improve 
content mastery. The part-time faculty are appreciated 
and their contributions are tremendous,” she says. 

Sellers, as well as other division chairpersons, is en- 
couraged by the increase in enrollment. Dr. David 
Kelley, chairperson ofthe division of instructional 
development, cites the mission of the community col- 
lege is to be responsible for the growing numbers. He 
explains, ‘“‘The state mission is to reduce barriers to 
higher education.” 

All divisions except mathematics, science and 
technology are experiencing increased enrollments and 
have responded to the short-term division needs by hir- 
ing part-time faculty. 

Chet Hawrylciw, chairperson of the division of 
humanities and communications, comments, “NECC 
has experienced a dramatic increase in enrollment at a 
time when many studies indicated enrollment in com- 
munity colleges would be on the way down. Here we 
have been experiencing the opposite.” : 

This condition has put pressure on all divisions. 
Hawrylciw’s division for the first time has more part- 
time faculty than full-time. There are presently 25 full- 
time and 31 part-time positions, with one full-time posi- 
tion vacant. He points out that there are several reasons 
for the situation within his division. 
¢ Increased enrollments. 

e Three faculty in this division are on sabbatical leave. 
© Two faculty are working on a special project for Presi- 
dent Dimitry. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Canadian connection 


Life Long Learners hear Frank Bostwick tell 
how many colonists remained loyal to the British 
during the American Revolutions. After the war, 
thousands fled to start a new life in Canada. 

See variety, page 21. 
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No problems with 
no smoking policy 


Smoking ban could be expanded 


by Lynne Brown 
¢ 4 n the long run, the only safe 
thing to do is to restrict smok- 
ing to the outside,’’ President 
John R. Dimitry states while 
discussing the new smoking policy, which 
went into effect Monday, Nov. 9. A 
similar policy was put into effect five 
years ago in the gym building, Dimitry 
points out. 

He claims that there have been no ma- 
jor problems since the smoking ban went 
into effect in the gym building, stating 
that the faculty has been cooperative in 
enforcing the ban in that area. 

The president met with members of the 
student government Monday, Nov. 2, to 
explain the new policy. Claiming that the 
students were receptive, he asked them 
to set up a student advisory committee 
to come up with suggestions for modifica- 
tions to the policy. 

“Ninety percent of the minds, lungs, 
and souls on this campus are student 
minds, lungs, and souls,” Dimitry states 
as he points out his concern with the 
policy passed down by Frank T. Keefe of 
the Executive Office for Administration 
and Finance, which is directed to state 
employees only, with a disregard for the 
fact that there are student populations on 
state campuses. 


Dimitry forsees problems in implemen- 
ting the policy and believes it will have 
to be modified every semester until a 
working solution is devised for all the 
buildings on campus. Each building 
presents radically different problems. In 


Use of part 


(Continued from page 1) 


There are several benefits derived from 
hiring part-time faculty. Dr. Paul Bevilac- 
qua, division chairperson of the human 
services and health professions division, 
points out some benefits to students, the 
college and part-time faculty members. 

“Part-time teachers give the student 
access to skills and expertise they could 
not receive in any other way,” he says, 
referring to people who are specialists in 
their fields and want to teach as a diver- 
sion from their full-time responsibilities. 

“Economically, the college could not af- 
ford to hire a doctor who comes in to 
teach part-time enough to attract him to 
stay at the college as a full-time faculty 
member. These positive aspects of part- 
time faculty use are shared by many divi- 
sion chairs, 

The division of mathematics, science 
and technology chaired by Dr. Corinne 
Grise, has 40 full-time faculty in her divi- 
sion. Grise says hiring part-time positions 
in her division would be very difficult. 
“Many people in the field would not con- 
sider teaching here as a part-time facul- 
ty member. Opportunities in their field 
are too great,’’ she says. 

Grise says, ‘“Even though other divi- 
sions are experiencing pressure to create 
new positions, I cannot lend them my full- 
time positions, because they are servic- 
ing the college through other areas such 
as the AT&T program.” 


Other divisions would like to see full- 
time positions in Grise’s division 
redistributed to divisions experiencing in- 
creased enrollments. 

The division chairpersons share a con- 
cern about the negative results of the in- 
creasing use of part-time faculty. 

Kelley explains that because the 
legislature controls position allocations, 
there are not enough full-time positions 
available to the college at this time. He 
claims this is a serious situation. 

One of the problems related to extend- 
ed part-time faculty use is lack of access 
to the faculty member by the student. 

“The part-timer does not always have 
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the cafeteria, for instance, 25 percent of 
the space is to be reserved for smokers. 

The president sees a problem in 
isolating the smokers, for they will suf- 
fer more health problems, yet the smoke 
must be prevented from circulating to the 
non-smoking areas. 

At the meeting with the student 
government, Dimitry quoted from the 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune's report of an ar- 
ticle by Kenneth E. Warner of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan that “cigarette smoking 
alone causes more premature deaths than 
AIDS, cocaine, heroin, alcohol, fire, auto 
accidents, homicide, and suicide 
together.” 

Dimitry encourages any student or 
employee with questions and concerns 
regarding the new policy to address them 
to Stephen Fabbrucci in the office of 
employee relations. 


“Why is it the radio station never 
plays my kind of music?’’ President 
Dimitry responds when asked for his opi- 
nion on the reopening of WRAZ, the cam- 
pus radio station, on Monday, Nov. 2. He 
wonders if there is something wrong with 
classical music that he’s not aware of. 

The president states that the manage- 
ment team at WRAZ seems to be pretty 
well organized and is encouraged by their 
plans for the station and hopes that 
WRAZ is off to a new start. He states 
that from “a cultural and educational 
point the station has been deficient. 

“Why is it we always have a quality 
newspaper? Why can’t we have a quali- 
ty radio station? 


time that is available to full-time facul- 
ty,” Kelley says. He would prefer to see 
a decrease in part-time and an increase in 
full-time faculty positions. It would be a 
real benefit to the college to employ many 
of our part-time faculty on a full-time 
basis,”’ he points out. 

Problems for the part-time faculty 
member are of concern for Jean Poth, 
chairperson of the division of business. 
Poth says, “When you're hired on a short- 
time basis, in many cases the instructor 
does not get a clear understanding of the 
mechanics of the institution or a feeling 
of campus life and community.’ 

An article published by the National In- 
stitute for Staff and Organizational 
Development points out some procedures 
that may improve the part-time faculty 
experience. 
¢ Part-time orientations and workshops 
each semester to assist part-time instruc- 
tors in preparing for classes. 
¢ Update campus information for part- 
time instructors. 

The significance and value of part-time 
faculty members and their impact on the 
mission of the community college is 
emphasized. 

There are several critical distinctions 
between full-time and part-time positions. 
Salary is the most tangible example dif- 
ferentiating between full- and part-time 
staff positions. The average wage of the 
full-time faculty member is $30,000 
annually. 

Benefits include health care, dental and 
optical coverage, paid snow days, sick 
days and sabbatical leave. Tuition 
waivers for spouses and children atten- 
ding state colleges is another benefit to 
full-time faculty. 

A full-time teacher teaches four courses 
a semester and is required to have five of- 
fice hours scheduled for students and be 
available for committee meetings. Of- 
ficially, 37.5 hours constitute the full-time 
requirements. Twenty-four to 28 hours of 
that time is considered class instruction. 
The remaining hours are spent at office 
hours and participation in extra- 


“T’m not criticizing anyone,”’ Dimitry 
states, adding, ‘‘an educational institu- 
tion should not knowingly sponsor 
anything not of a decent quality.” 

In Dimitry’s eyes, the radio station in 
the past has been controlled by what he 
terms ‘‘kid or adolescent culture. (WRAZ) 
is not comprehensive in what they do. 
Even the Boston Globe offers comics, 
sports, and an editorial page as well as 
long, thoughtful articles.’ 

He concedes that problems with 
WRAZ in the past may be the fault of the 
faculty and the administration, for not 
providing a connection to the radio sta- 
tion for broadcasting students in the form 
of clinical or field experience as provided 
for other programs. 

Stating that perhaps the administra- 
tion hasn’t had a strong enough commit- 
ment to WRAZ, Dimitry says, “I’ve ask- 


curricular activities. 

Part-time faculty are paid $1,142 a 
course, Their responsibilities include class 
instruction and one hour of office time per 
course. Half-time instructors teach three 
classes and are entitled to health benefits. 
There are three faculty members present- 
ly employed at half-time status. 

Part-timers have tried to unionize since 
1981. Joe Rizzo, faculty union president, 
is campaigning to improve the conditions 
of part-time faculty. His argument is that 
part-time faculty teaching two courses 
should be considered half-time and 
receive the benefits of that status. 


He says, “A lot of part-timers are 
demoralized by the situation. Part-timers 
are exploited by the hiring practices of 
the administration.’ Presently, part- 
timers are not unionized. Efforts are be- 
ing made to include them with the ex- 
isting full-time faculty union. 

Rizzo points out that ‘There are many 
part-time faculty who want to continue 
being part-time. Their contributions are 
valuable to the college. I would like to see 
part-time faculty have more rights, in- 
creased wages and benefits.” 


Dr. Jack Aronson, chairperson of the 
foreign languages, philosophy and 
religion department, and union MCCC 
representative, says, ‘‘Part-timers will be 
hesitant to speak out. They don’t want 
to jeopardize their positions and chances 
for full-time faculty positions.” 

He adds, “It does a disservice to the in- 
stitution and the student. Sometimes a 
part-timer will accept a job here, and at 
the last minute find full-time work or a 
better position and leave.” 

Efforts were made by the Observer to 
contact part-time faculty about their opi- 
nions. They had no comment. 

Some department chairpersons have 
been contacted and asked to comment on 
problems produced by lack of full-time 
positions in the departments. 

Geraldine Powers, chairperson of the 
business administration department, 


FOCUS ON NORTHERN ESSEX 


=e A talk with 
ig the president, 
| John Dimitry 


ed Dean Norman Landry to take a more 
active role in WRAZ.”’ 

In other news across the valley, 
Dimitry sees the possibility of Emerson 
College’s relocating to Lawrence as 
favorable with a better than 50/50 chance, 
maybe even 2 to 1 with the election of the 
new, younger City Council in Lawrence 
last week. Two of the councilors who op- 
posed Emerson were defeated by political 
newcomers. 

Dimitry adds that he has made a state- 
ment of support for the possible reloca- 
tion of Emerson to Lawrence, stating 
that it would be beneficial to many Nor- 
thern Essex students who want to pur- 
sue a career in communications. Dimitry 
also pointed out that Emerson is con- 
sidering becoming more comprehensive in 
its course offerings, perhaps even adding 
a school of law. 


-time teachers attracting attention 


66 


Division chairpersons share a 
concern about the negative 
results of the increasing use 
of part-time faculty. 


says about part-timers, “Their full-time 
obligation is not to the college. They have 
outside commitments. This causes 
limited time on campus and limited stu- 
dent access. They often do not feel part 
of the institution.” 

Edward Higgins, part-time faculty and 
coordinator of the criminal justice pro- 
gram, comments, ‘As a part-time facul- 
ty member I think we need unionization. 
I would like to see part-timers become 
part of the parent union. Space is a big 
problem. Lack of it is a deterrent for the 
part-time faculty member,” referring to 
overcrowded offices. 


Peter Flynn, chairperson of the depart- 
ment of behavioral sciences, says, ‘‘In- 
creased expectations by the administra- 
tion for full-time faculty to participate in 
extra-curricula community college ser- 
vice, while at the same time class 
enrollments have peaked, has decreased 
the ability of full-time teachers to make 
contributions because of time 
constraints.” 


Jim Sullivan, chairperson of the elec- 
tronic technology department, says, ““The 
lack of full-time positions has often 
resulted in having to cancel courses. This 
may cause excessive waiting times for 
students who need a specific course. It is 
hard to expand class offerings with 
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No smoking policy is topic 


Dimitry meets with senate 


by Sharon Noone 

The Student Senate met Monday, 
Nov. 2, to discuss Northern Essex’s new 
smoking policy and the future of a club 
football team at the college. 

President John Dimitry, Dean of Stu- 
dent Affairs Norman Landry, and Direc- 
tor of Personnel Steve Fabbrucci attend- 
ed the meeting to discuss the smoking 
policy with the senators. The policy was 
initiated Monday, Nov. 9. It applies to all 
the employees, students and visitors at 
the college. . 

Dimitry wants to encourage smokers 
to kick the habit. He said, ‘‘Smoking is 
an addiction and is probably harder to 
give up than alcohol or drugs. It should 
be treated as an addiction.”’ 

There will be a series of smoking cessa- 


BARBARA COLLINS. 


tion clinics sponsored by the Office of 
Staff Development for Northern Essex 
employees, and there will also be educa- 
tional clinics set up for the students. 

Landry suggested that the senate 
should act as an advisory group to help 
enforce the new policy. There will also be 
a memo sent out the students asking for 
their cooperation in helping to enforce the 
policy. 

Many students have approached the 
senate suggesting the idea of a club foot- 
ball team at Northern Essex. They said 
if they were to establish one, they would 
have to speak to other community col- 
leges to learn how to get one started and 
the cost of it. They agreed to table the 
question until those interested present a 
formal proposal. 

ale er 
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WRAZ is back 


by Mike Poaletta 

After many delays, the college radio 
station WRAZ finally opened Nov. 2. The 
station is running from 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. The station has 
the same format as before. Each DJ for- 
mats his or her own music along with re- 
quests from students. 

Over the years, WRAZ has been 
plagued by numerous problems. The 
shutdown last semester was not the first. 
However, WRAZ General Manager Bob 
Steeves feels that the station’s problems 
are a’thing of the past. 

“!’m more available to the students 
and so are the advisers,” Steeves says. He 
also feels that the delay, while a few 
weeks too long, was a blessing in disguise. 
It gave the station time to replace old 


albums and. repair some of the old 
equipment. 

Program Director Ken Simmons echoes 
Steeves’ optimism. He says there are still 
a few minor equipment problems to work 
out. He also hopes that WRAZ will have 
a working transmitter in time for the 
spring semester. Club advisers are look- 
ing into purchasing an old FM transmit- 
ter or a new AM transmitter. 

Both Steeves and Simmons are hop- 
ing to be on the air full-time in the next 
few weeks. They said the decision is in the 
hands of Dean of Students Norman Lan- 
dry. The Radio Club is also looking for 
more input from the student body. All 
students are encouraged to join. 

The adviser is Barbara Collins who is 
located in C354 or the Observer office. 


social club meets Wednesday 


by Andrea Lister 

Most students at Northern Essex know 
that there is a wide variety of clubs to 
join. One of the highly active groups is 
the social club advised by Linda Comeau 
who is on staff at the Office for Students 
with Disabilities. 

The social club offers unique oppor- 
tunities to have a good time participating 
in special gatherings including pizza par- 
ties and dinners. The group’s goal is to 
develop social skills through a number of 
social activities. 

Comeau says, ‘‘It is a place where 
members can come and be comfortable.” 


“Sate tes te 


Constantly on the go, members may take 
in a baseball game or travel to Quincy 
Market. Or they may be headed for the 
Museum of Science. 

At the same time, they are engaged in 
doing good deeds, planning to visit the 
sick in hospitals or sponsoring a food 
drive for the homeless. 

They raise funds by holding raffles or 
bake sales at least twice a semester. Last 
Friday, they held a bake sale which was 
a success, bringing in over $100. 

The club meets Wednesdays at noon in 
C113. Anybody is welcome to come. Com- 
eau says that is what makes the club so 
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Dance set for Nov. 20 


by Rafael DePena, Jr. 

The Hispanic Cultural Club will be 
presenting a dance featuring ‘‘E] Caci- 
que’”’ Benny Sadel and his orchestra Fri- 
day, Nov. 20, at 8 p.m. 

Sadel, who comes from the 
Dominican Republic, trained with Aramis 
Camilo and his orchestra. 

After a few years with Camilo, Sadel 
broke up with the band and moved to 
Boston where he now lives. 

Months later, he formed his own 
12-piece orchestra, featuring merengue. 

Sadel has performed throughout New 
England, New York and the Dominican 
Republic, and also plans to perform in the 
South American countries. 

The orchestra plays all its music in the 
merengue style, which is a form of 
ballroom dance originating in the 
Dominican Republic. 

He has released an album titled E/ 


Cacique, which has sold thousands, and 
a second album is now being produced. 
The orchestras’ hits include ‘““Yo Soy 
Asi,” ‘‘Rompanos el Contrato”’, ‘‘Por Ti” 
and ‘‘Te ne Prometido.’’ The words 
translate to, ‘‘I Am Like That,” ‘‘Let’s 
Break the Contract,” “For You” and “I 
Have Promised You.” They have all 
reached the top of the Spanish charts. 

Jose A. Diaz, the Hispanic Cultural 
Club president, and Ana Javier, last 
year’s president, knew that Sadel is very 
popular throughout the Spanish com- 
munity, so they contacted him and book- 
ed him for the big night. 

The dance starts at 8 p.m. at the stu- 
dent center cafeteria. Tickets are $5 and 
can be purchased in the student activities 
office, from the Hispanic Cultural Club 
adviser Peter Flynn in room C-366 from 


10 a.m. - 2 p.m., and from the audio visual 


Department from 2 - 5 p.m. 


El Club Cultural Hispano 


by Ernie Greenslade 

E] Club Cultural Hispano de Northern 
Essex Community College presenta “El 
Cacique” Benny Sadel y su orquesta, el 
viernes Noviembre 20 a las 8 p.m. 

La orquesta compuesta de 12 musig¢os 
situada en Boston a tenido varias presen- 
tationes en el area de Nueva Inglaterra, 
y Nueva York, y se estaran presentado en 
una jira por Argentina, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Puerto Rico y Republica 
Dominicana, Esta Jira Esta programada 
para fin de Ano y al principio del 88. 

Su primer LP titualado ‘‘Caciquiando”’ 
que contiene el hit ‘“Yo Soy Asi.”’ La or- 
questa esta Trabajando en Su Seyundo 
LP que estara listo par el proximo ano. 

La Fiesta de Noviembre 20 se presen- 
tara en el Centro de Estudiante del Col- 


egio del campo de Haverhill, localizado en 
la ruta 495 salida 52. 


Los boletos son a $5.00 dollares adalen- 
tado y $7.00 en la puerta, pueden ser com- 
prados en la officina de Actividades en 
Northern Essex Community College tam- 
bien en las siguientes localidades en 
Haverhill Tejada’s Grocery, 143 Locust 
Street, y en las nueves localidades en 
Lawrence, Ana’s Deli Market, Diaz 
Boutique, Pueblo Market I y II, El 
Mofongo Restaurant, Santo Domingo Li- 
quor store, Altamira Market, Aristy’s 
Grocery, Vailma’s Fashion, y La Gran 
Parada Grocery. Para mas information, 
llame a la oficina de actividades de Nor- 
thern Essex al telofono 374-3731. 


Coffee klatch is Nov. 18 


The International Club invites you to 
escape from the norm into the limitless 
spectrum of the world. 

Broaden your horizons through first 
hand experiences by people who have 
visited and/or lived in other countries, 
along with presentations by area 
professionals. ‘ 


Wednesday, 12-1, in C119, kick off your 
shoes and relax. Have a bite to eat and 
travel the world. 

The NECC overseas academic program 
scholarship fund in conjunction with the 
International Club’asks for your support 
at The Coffee Klatch, Nov. 18, 8:30-11 


a.m., main lobby, in C-building, riper 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


Creative 
arts 
calendar 


Exhibits 


Art 
Rachel Cyr — Oils 
Nov. 2 — Nov. 25, 1987 
Bentley Library 
Methuen’s Rachel Cyr is an artist who 
believes that when someone looks at a 
painting something should happen; they 
should be able to enter the painting with 
some emotion. Gallery hours to meet the 
artist: Sunday, Nov. 8, 1 — 4 p.m. 
Photography 
Joseph Callery 
Dec. 3 — Jan. 8, 1988 
Bentley Library 
The photographs of Joseph Callery of 

Plum Island will highlight the gallery for 
the holiday season. Of particular merit 
are Callery’s photographs of seacoast 
locations which will be familiar to many. 
Gallery hours to meet the artist: Sunday, 
Dec. 6, 1 — 4 p.m. 


Dance 


Student Dance Performance 
Friday, Saturday, Dec. 11, 12 at 8 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 

This performance will feature 
choreography by students in the dance 
program at Northern Essex, as well as 
pieces by the Still Point Dance Company. 


Lectures 


Andre Dubus, Writer 
Wednesday, Nov. 18 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Andre Dubus is a local writer of short 
story and novel. He is a recent recipient 
of a P.E.N. award. He will read a short 
story. 


Performances 


Duo-Pianists 
Michael Kramer — Elaine Mawhinney 
Sunday, Nov. 29 at 7 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Pianists Mawhinney and Kramer team 
up for a program of duo-piano works. In- 
cluded will be Schubert ‘Fantaisie,’ the 
Rachmaninoff “‘Suite No. 2," Saint-Saens 
“Carnival of the Animals,”’ and “‘An 
American in Paris” by Gershwin. 


Drama Club 


“Tartuffe” by Moliere 
Friday, Saturday, Nov. 13 and 14 
at 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 

The Drama Club will present ‘“Tar- 
tuffe,"” one of the most universally ad- 
mired of plays ever written. The play 
epitomizes the range, comic genius, and 
moral orientation of Moliere. Satire is at 
its most intense in this unmasking of a 
religious hypocrite. 


After Hours Cafe 


Thursday, Nov. 19, 7:30 p.m. 
An evening of James Taylor music 
performed by Dave Binder. 


artist Rachel Cyr will be 
on display in the Bentley 


Library through Nov. 25. 
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‘Tartuffe’ 
a huge 
success 


Next performances 
are this weekend 


by Jodi Walsh 

The Top Notch Theatre was the place 
to be last Friday. 

The NECC Drama Club filled the 
theatre to capacity for its presentation of 
Tartuffe, Moliere’s farce about religious 
hypocrisy in seventeenth century France. 

It was a wonderful performance — well 
acted and featuring beautiful period 
costumes. And a timely performance too, 
considering the current foibles of the 
religious right in America. 

The final two performances of the stu- 
dent production, directed by Susan 
Sanders, will be Friday and Saturday at 
8 p.m. in the Top Notch Theatre. 

The storyline has a thick-headed Orgon, 
played by Charles Morrison, inviting Tar- 
tuffe to to live with him and his family. 
While Orgon goes about his business A.J. 
Sullivan’s Tartuffe tries to seduce his 
wife, marry his daughter and take control 
of his property. 

Tartuffe experiences much success in 
his plot. After Marianne contemplates her 
upcoming marriage to Tartuffe, she sobs. 
Her maid, played by Cyndi Rosa, gives 
her the following advice: 

“Time will do the trick.” 

The reality of the punch line became 
more and more clear as we neared the pro- 
duction’s end. 

The student performances were polish- 
ed, even during those occasional, 
unavoidable glitches — like when the wig 
fell off Sullivan’s head. 

Sullivan just placed it back on his head 
and continued. Then, near the end of the 
play, he told Orgon, ‘‘You’re off to prison 
as with my hairdresser.’’ Good acting 
sometimes requires good ad-libbing. With 
this line, Sullivan captured the audience. 

Outstanding performances were also 


given by Cyndi Rosa, who played | 


Marianne’s maid. Her witty performance 
was appreciated. 

Morrison did a good job as the thick- 
headed Orgon, playing the fool for all it 
was worth. 


The actors kept the audience at the | 


edges of its seat, trying to figue out how 
Tartuffe would fare with his bold and 
deceptive plan. 

You will not find out by reading this 
review. Go to the play for yourself and 
find out exactly how he does. See if you 
can figure it out on your own. 
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“Tartuffe” is a play featuring a series of 
strange twists and turns of plot. At right, 
Scott Spencer and Julie Pepin let each 
other know just how they feel. The same 
goes for A.J. Sullivan and Janine Pa- 
quette, below, as befuddled husband 
Charles Morrison watches. Remaining 
photos show more of the action from 
the play. 


Photos by 
Sharon Noone 
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Larkin concert 
set for Dec. 10 


Folk singer Patty Larkin will appear at 
Northern Essex on December 10 at 7:30 
p.m. in the student center. 

The concert is free and open to the 
public. 

For further information, call Elaine 
Mawhinney, creative arts chair person, at 
374-5859. 
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Molina visits NECC 


Sharon Noone photo 


GERRY MOLINA, managing editor, 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


by Sue Inniss 
ct. 29, Gerry Molina visited the 
NECC campus and spoke to 
many of the journalism 
students about the life of a 
newspaper man. He is managing editor of 
the Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 

Molina says that there is practical- 
ly nothing in the newsroom that he hasn’t 
done, including self-assigning himself to 
be acting sports editor. 

“T’m more into culture and things like 
that, so I figured I better learn about 
sports, and I did.’’ The other positions 
Molina has held in the newsroom are 
those of reporter, (for three weeks), city 
editor, lecture editor and editor of the 
editorial page. He started the Sunday 
paper about eight or nine years ago and 
has been managing editor for the past five 
years. 

After graduating from college, he went 


to work for the Newburyport Daily News 
and later for the newspaper in Beverly. 
Then he went into the Peace Corps and 
taught for four years in Kenya, East 
Africa, at a Catholic school. “I had a 
wonderful time there,’’ he says, “I got rid 
of all my irrelevant feelings and came 
back to the United States.” 

Molina strongly states that he is not a 
newspaper junkie. He defines a junkie as 
someone who can’t stay out of the news 
and shapes his whole life around it. ‘I 
love news and I’m immersed in it for long 
hours every day. It doesn’t go away 
unless I go on vacation, but I’m not a 
newspaper junkie.” 

Asked about the staff at the Tribune, 
he says 75 people work in the newsroom. 
Forty-two are reporters, both full and 
part-time. Others include the editors, 
photographers and a librarian. 

There are two different ways reporters 
are assigned their stories. The first way 
is geographically, as the reporter is 
assigned to cover news in a particular 
town or city. The second puts the reporter 
on a specialized beat to work with the city 
editor covering local sports, city hall, 
religion, the state house, etc. 

Molina said another important part of 
the newpaper profession is copy editing. 
The copy editor makes sure stories are 
“clean,” writes headlines, and plans 
layout. 

The two major financial aspects of a 
newspaper are supporting the newsroom 
employees and buying paper and ink to 
produce the newspaper. He said 75 per- 
cent of the newspaper’s income comes 
from advertising, and the rest from 
newspaper subscriptions or newstand 
sales. 

Everyone was greatly impressed with 
Molina’s knowledge and experience in the 
journalism field. His speech was very en- 
couraging for anyone hoping to pursue a 
career in the newspaper business. 


Menzie believes in 


by Tom Vartabedian 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Dorothy Menzie 
taught yoga at NECC some time ago for 
four years and is presently teaching the 
fall program. She will also instruct the 
spring program. 

In the midst of a neighborhood where 
children play street tag and residents are 
seen mowing lawns and washing cars, 
stands a sign which strikes a curious 
chord. 

The Sadhana Center. 

But there’s no Maharishi present at 12 
Sunset Drive. No Oriental incense burn- 
ing, no sun worshippers. There is nothing 
of the sort. 

Yoga teacher Dorothy M. Menzie 
believes in more modern traditions. 

Now 46, she has turned her house into 
a temple for health and fitness buffs. 

“All the physical therapies we have to- 
day find their roots in the system of 
yoga,’ she claims. “It’s the oldest 
science.” ( 


SECRETARIAL 
SERVICES 


TYPING, RESUMES, ETC. 


SANDY 
BERNSTEIN 


374 - 6029 
69 Brockton Avenue 


Haverhill, MA 01830 


In her home, candles spread their glow, 
as six students, barefoot, take their 
places on her oriental rug. 

For the next 90-minutes, they share a 
sense of solitude and tranquility as yoga 
— the system of physical and mental self- 
mastery — takes control. 

First, they seek alignment, as their im- 
ages reflect upon a wall covered with 
mirrors. 

Then, they assume the ‘‘yoga mudia” 
position, a scientific sitting posture 
designed to calm the thought process and 
nervous system. 

They join thumbs and fingers. Eyes are 
closed and legs crossed; arms are extend- 
ed over their knees. 

For the next 45 minutes, their slow 
breathing corresponds with a deliberate 
yet continuous movement of the body. 

As the class progresses, students 
assume up to 85 different postures, work- 
ing towards a progressive sense of 
relaxation. 

At the close, they share a pot of herbal 
tea. 
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EIDE 


by Barbara Tarr 

Your student ID card is worth some 
money if you know when to use it. 
Museums, airlines, and theatre com- 
panies offer discounts to students with a 
college identification card. Also, some 
libraries will accept your ID card for a 
library card. 

Some area museums offer student dis- 
counts. For example, the Computer 
Museum, New England Aquarium, and 
the Peabody Museum offer $1 off the 
regular admission price to anyone with a 
college ID. 

Another place your ID card is of value 
is at the airport. Local travel agents agree 
that most of the discounts offered are for 
those travelling overseas, especially to 
Europe. Travel agencies will help 
students find air flights offering a student 
discount. 

Furthermore, some theatre companies 


When Menzie talks about yoga, she 
speaks of harmony, and the combination 
of physical, mental and spiritual effects 
which produce what she describes as “‘a 
total experience.”’ 

Vitality, wellness and stress manage- 
ment are the ultimate rewards of yoga. 

A yoga teacher for 24 years, she has 
served on the faculty of Northern Essex 
Community College since 1981. She has 
also worked with terminally-ill cancer pa- 
tients in pain control management, on a 
one to one level and in groups. 

Prior to establishing her private prac- 
tice in Atkinson, she worked at Lawrence 
General Hospital where she introduced a 
stress management program in 1978. 

Presently, she works with 100 yoga 
students weekly, assisted by two other 
instructors. 

“This is not the yoga of the 1960s 
where people dressed themselves up in 
cloth and followed their guru,” she says, 
reassuringly. 

“This also isn’t the yoga started 6,000 


‘Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
til midnight 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


means discounts 


offer discounts to students. The Boston 
Ballet and the Boston Shakespeare Com- 
pany have a special student package. 

By the same token, the NECC library 
is a member of the NECCUM library. 
This entitles students to use other state 
college libraries and other libraries that 
are members. Most public libraries are 
members, including nearby Merrimack 
College. 

In fact, many places will give you a stu- 
dent discount when you present your ID 
card. If you're not sure if a discount is of- 
fered, call ahead. Keep your college ID up 
to date and use it often. 

For more information call the Com- 
puter Museum, 423-6758, New England 
Aquarium, 742-8870; the Peabody 
Museum, 745-1876, Salem; Boston Ballet, 
542-1323; Boston Shakespeare Company, 
267-5600; and the NECC Bentley Library. 


modern traditions 


years ago in India. Today’s yoga is far dif- 
ferent,” she says. 

“The students are ultimately indepen- 
dent of the teacher.” 

Looking back, she sees the 60s as the 
first time this system of self-awareness 
came into public focus. This was helped 
in part by the fame of transcendental 
meditator Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, and 
the example set by groups like the 
Beatles who even went to India to study 
yoga. 

Today, it has joined the mainstream of 
popular culture, attracting doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen and women, even 
retirees. 

But there is not just one kind of yoga, 
there are several: 

e Hatha yoga is one of physical 

discipline. 

¢ Raja yoga deals with meditation. 

¢ Karma yoga works with awareness. 

e Jnana yoga includes the study of 

world philosophies. 

¢ Bhakti yoga is one of devotion. 

“Studies show that anyone who prac- 
tices yoga is biologically 15 years younger 
than someone who does not,” says 
Menzie. 

“Not only is the life span longer, but 
so is the sense of wellness.’ 

Menzie has extended her yoga practice 
to include cardio-vascular conditioning, 
stress and health management, dietary 
counseling, back pain treatment and 
Swedish massage. 

A new addition to her house is in the 
process of being built which will include: 
a waiting room, two therapy rooms for 
massage, and a water room for a 
hydrospa, plus a floatation tank. 

“In this world, there is no panacea to 
cure our ills,’ says Menzie. 

“If there were, yoga would be it,” she 
adds, suggesting it would help heal 
“many of the stress-related illnesses we 
see today.” 

“The ability to relax is an extremely im- 
portant part of everyone’s life.” 

“Unless the body i is relaxed, refueled 
and refreshed, it is foolish to imagine thet 
it will function properly.” 

Courtesy Haverhill Gazette. 
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by Souraya Shoucair 
s areporter for Al-Fajr, English 
Palestinian newspaper in 
Jerusalem, Joan Mandell, an 
American journalist, made many 
trips to the Gaza Strip from 1980-1982, 
but found that about 60 percent of what 
she wrote was lost to the scissors of the 
Israeli military censor. 

She had begun writing a book on Gaza 
when she met Swedish documentary film- 
maker PeA Holmquist, who had come to 
Gaza to investigate the possibility of 
making a feature-length film. The two 
decided to join forces and make a 
documentary about the plight of Palesti- 
nian refugees living for more than three 
decades in makeshift camps. 

The result is the film ‘Gaza Ghetto,”’ 
produced by Holmquist, Mandell and 
Pierre Bjorklund. It brings the region in- 
to focus by telling the story of one fami- 
ly there, the Dimrawis. They live in 
Jabalia, the largest refugee camp in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

Family members recount episodes 
from their history and express their 
nostalgic longing for their ancestral 
homeland. Also interviewed are Israeli 
military and political leaders. 

Last week, the film had several show- 
ings at the Newburyport Screening Room 
and on Nov. 4, Mandell visited the classes 
of history professor Jim McCosh to talk 
about Gaza. 

Gazais a long strip of coastline always 
Arab but since 1967 occupied by Israel. 
Half a million displaced Palestinians 
dwell here. 

She spoke of the Israeli occupation in 
1948 and the struggle of the Palestinians 
to return to their own land and historical 
roots. ; 

She said people kept asking, ‘‘Do you 
know that happened in 1948? Do you 
know what happened in 1967?’ They did 
not seem to believe people outside had 
any idea about what happened to them. 

After what she called the ‘‘merciless 
occupation” of Palestine, the Israelis 
pushed the refugees to the edges of the 
country and scattered them. Some went 
to Lebanon and others to Jordan. 

A third group was pushed to the south 
of Palestine where they have lived in 
tents on top of each other. Egypt, another 
country bordering Palestine, didn’t ac- 
cept any refugees because of its poor 
economy. 

Mandell explained that the Palesti- 
nians’ main focus is to return to their 
villages. She said that after 1948, the 
Israelis pulled down over 390 Palestinian 
villages, ignoring any relationship of the 
Palestinians with their own land. 

In 1956, when the French, English and 
Israeli soldiers occupied the Suez Canal, 
there were several massacres of Palesti- 
nian civilians committed in the Gaza 
Strip. 

She said that one of the scenes in the 
film shows a refugee standing on his land 
talking about the hundreds of trees being 
pulled out after he planted them. 


Mandell told the group gathered for a 
luncheon where she was guest of honor, 
that within Israel and its occupied ter- 
ritories ‘‘Gaza Ghetto” is banned by the 
Israeli Board for Censorship of Films and 
Plays. The board claims the film is 
fabricated and is propaganda for the 
P.L.O. It has been, in fact, financed by 
the Swedish. 

“Gaza Ghetto” has been shown at over 
200 universities, colleges and churches 
and art theatres in the United States. It 
has not been shown on television, in- 
cluding PBS, which Mandell said is inter- 
nally censored even more than the com- 
mercial networks. When it was shown in 
New York City, many critics claimed it 
had been financed by the P.L.O. 

It will be shown at Northern Essex in 


the spring. 


A day in a life 
‘Gaza Ghetto’ filmmaker visits campus 


At right: Joan Mandell, 
American journalist. — 
Below: Abu el-Adel, his 
father and young son. 
Below right: Ithidhal 


Photos from ‘Gaza Ghetto’ 
Portrait of a Palestinian family. 


Not a peaceful day since 1975 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes 
at NECC represent over 37 different coun- 
tries, any of which have in recent history 
experienced much political’ turmoil and 
social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC, will present the 
first hand experience and observations of 
people who have actually lived through 
much of the upheaval that now exists in 
the world, 


by Asal Shoucair 

God created the earth and us on it 
with hopes for freedom and peace. The 
great Lord taught us to love each other. 
People didn’t obey this golden rule and 
wars broke out. 
Lebanon, my country, was one of these 


victims. Since 1975, Lebanon has never 
had a peaceful day. Many Lebanese have 
had to flee from their country. Unfor- 
tunately, I am one of them. 

The last time I visited Lebanon, the 
situation was terrible. There was much 
suffering from hunger, and innocent peo- 
ple were dying every day. All this and 
much more made living in Lebanon im- 
possible for us. Therefore, we decided to 
immigrate to the United States. 

It was difficult for us to make such a 
decision (it involved walking away from 
everything.) Finally, however, we had to 
face the fact that the future in Lebanon 
was not promising. 

When | was leaving Lebanon, I had 
the feeling that I would come back to my 
country one day, no matter how long it 
might take. I was born in Lebanon, and 
I have beautiful memories of my 
homeland that I can never forget. It hurt 


me to leave the friends and relatives that 
I loved so much. 

My first day in the United States was 
on the 28th of August, 1987. On that day, 
I had a feeling of security, hope and 
peace. As time passed, I found a different 
life in the U.S. Here, people live in peace 
and freedom. Everything is easy, comfor- 
table, available, and human life is 
appreciated. 

In Lebanon, people have run out of nec- 
cessities and some people are dying like 
animals. Observing the difference makes 
me wonder why we don’t have freedom 
and peace in Lebanon. 

| pray to God to end the war in 
Lebanon. We Lebanese need to bind our 
wounds and heal. Then we can bring 
Lebanon back closer to the true ideal that 
is the real Lebanon — because we've had 
more than anyone can imagine — we've 
had enough. 
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Perfect 


by William A. House 

Sylvia Hallsworth is the perfect model 
of the consummate professional in her 
position as director of the R.N. program 
at NECC. She is responsible for the day 
and evening registered nurses and 
12-month day option programs. 

Her educational background includes 
being a graduate of the second nursing 
class at NECC in 1971. Hallsworth earn- 
ed her bachelor of science degree in nurs- 
ing at Lowell State College in 1974 and 
her master of science degree in 
psychiatric nursing from Boston Univer- 
sity in 1977. Currently, she is enrolled in 
a doctoral program at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

Hallsworth has very strong and posi- 
tive feelings about her profession, of 
which she is very proud. She was influenc- 
ed by her cousin, also a nurse, to try the 
nursing profession, and it is a decision she 
does not regret. 

Her professional history includes staff 
duty at the Bon Secours Hospital in 
. Methuen in the psychiatric unit. She also 
taught at the Lawrence General Hospital 


Model 


School of Nursing until it closed in 1977. 

During this period she taught part-time 
at NECC in the evening nursing program. 
In 1978, Hallsworth was appointed to a 
faculty position at the University of 
Lowell in the nursing program. 

She became a full-time faculty member 
at NECC in 1979 and was appointed 
director of the R.N. program in 1983. 
Also included in her work history was an 
independent practice specializing in 
psychiatric nursing to include individual 
and group counseling. 

Hallsworth and her husband, John, a 
Raytheon employee for 26 years, reside 
in Methuen and enjoy their spare time by 
relaxing at their oceanside condominium 
at Hampton Beach, as well as traveling. 

Her future goals include taking some 
“creative” courses such as painting, cake 
decorating, and just enjoying herself by 
taking long walks on the beach. 

As one can see, NECC is fortunate to 
have a person of Hallsworth’s caliber. 
Sylvia states “‘My life would be in- 
complete without the nursing program at 
NECC.” Obviously the feeling is mutual. 


Fred Samia photo 


MARY CULLEN, field experience coordinator for the business division. 
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SYLVIA HALLSWORTH, director of the registered nursing program. 


Field experience offers 
good chance to learn 


by Tobi Bennett 
ow would you like to make 
money as you learn as well as 
mark a place for yourself in the 
business world? Northern Essex 
students, with the help of the field ex- 
perience program and its coordinator 
Mary Cullen, are getting that chance. 

Cullen, a member of the business 
department since September, is very en- 
thusiastic about the program. At the mo- 
ment she is focusing a lot of her energy 
on promoting field experience. ‘‘I’m try- 
ing to make students aware of the pro- 
gram. The information will be going into 
the admission material so the students 
will know about it before they start,’’ she 
explains. 

This program is different from co-op 
where the students work and go to school 
part-time. In the field experience program 
they complete a minimum of two 
semesters and are then placed in a job 
where they spend a semester working full- 
time. 

“Tt’s really a good deal,’’ Cullen says. 
She has positions available at prestigious 
businesses such as Wang, Prudential, 
Digital and even Disneyland, that have 
signed contracts which stipulate that 
students must be trained while they are 
in the program. 

“The main intent of the program,” 
Cullen explains, “is educational not finan- 
cial, although the students do make 
money.” 


Before placing students, Cullen inter- 
views them to get a feel for the type of 
job they are suited for. She then ‘‘works 
with employers to place students at jobs 
to fit their personalities and their 
academic requirements.” After placing 
them, she monitors their progress. She 
says of the program, ‘‘It gives students 
a chance to test the water.” 


Cullen received her bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Rhode Island and her 
master’s at Boston College. Although she 
loves teaching, she says, “My work ex- 
perience has been more in administra- 
tion,” running projects such as the field 
experience program. She also does some 
freelance interior design work in her spare 
time. 

She has already placed six students and 
10 more will start in the spring. She is still 
trying to inform students of the program. 
She says, “Most people who find out 
about it are interested.”’ 

Cullen hopes to recruit more students 
soon. “I have a lot of great job openings,” 
she explains, ‘Businesses are really cry- 
ing out for qualified people.” 

Cullen would like students to know that 
if they are interested, all they have to do 
is make an appointment to talk to her 
about their individual career goals and 
she will explain the program to them 
more thoroughly. 


Observer news about campus 


Brown bag series 


by Kalley Cutler 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities offers a weekly seminar series 
known as Brown Bag Fridays. 

Every Friday, OSD note-takers, scribes 
and readers meet in room C113 at 12:15 
sharp. The seminars are wrapped up by 
12:55 and all who attend are encouraged 
to bring a lunch 


Paula Strangie, behavioral science pro- 
fessor, will address stress and how to 
manage it Nov. 13. On Nov. 20, William 
Glennon, staff assistant, Gallaudet 
University Regional Center at Northern 
Essex, will present a follow-up on “An In- 
troduction to Sign Language.” 

The OSD encourages all who are in- 
terested to come to the seminars and 
remember — bring lunch. 
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To date, the seminars have included an 
introduction to sign language, a panel 
discussion on people who learn different- 
ly, a crash course in how to take better 
notes, advice on how to relax before tak- 
ing atest, and a seminar on coping with 
a disability. 


Time to register 


by Jodi Walsh 
All Northern Essex students who plan 


to register for spring ‘88 classes must 
sign up before Dec. 10. 


All students will need a college catalog, 
a spring ‘88 master schedule of classes, 
and some worksheets.- You can obtain 


these materials in the registrar’s office, 
room B-216 during school hours or from 
your adviser. 

To register, discuss requirements with 
your faculty adviser, complete a registra- 
tion form, get your adviser’s signature 
and take the form to the registrar’s office 
for processing between now and Dec. 10. 

All registrations will be taken on a first 
come, first serve basis. A copy of your 
schedule will be mailed to you in late 
December, along with your bill. Tuitions 
and fees must be paid in full by Jan. 8. 

If any students have any questions con- 
cerning the financial aid application or 
eligibility, contact the financial aid office, 
room B-217, or call 374-3650. 


Students should meet with their facul- 
ty advisers prior to Nov. 30 for any ques- 
tions, advice on course selection and 
referrals. 


Show goes on 


A dramatic performance, sponsored by 
the Life-Long-Learning Program at Nor- 
thern Essex, will be presented Thursday, 
Nov. 19, at 2 p.m. at the conference area 
of Bentley Library. The public is invited. 

It will feature portraits of rural New 
Hampshire women at work. The producer 
is Warner's Women’s Oral History 
Project. 


Women of Northern Essex are plann- 
ing to attend the program and then 
gather for dinner at the Tap, Haverhill, 
at 5 p.m. 

For more information and to make 
reservations, call Priscilla Bellairs at 
374-5857 or Louise Cramer at 374-3688. 
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FRESH AIR 


Northern Essex begins 
new anti-smoking policy 


Last spring, through the Office of the 
Secretary of Administration and Finance, 
the Commonwealth adopted a state 
policy on smoking in the workplace. Dur- 
ing this past summer a college task force 
comprised of representatives from the 
NECCFA/MCCC, AFSCME, and the ad- 
ministrative staff worked to implement 
the state policy at Northern Essex. Our 
college policy is being promulgated for 
the purpose of promoting a safe and 
healthy environment in the work area. It 
is intended to reduce the health risks 
associated with exposure to tobacco 
smoke while minimizing the inconve- 
nience to smokers. The college’s policy ap- 
plies to all employees, students, and 
visitors to the college, and is effective 
Monday, Nov. 9, 1987. 

Under the college’s policy there is to be 
NO SMOKING in the following areas. 

e Any room in which business 

meetings are regularly conducted 
(such as the Essex room, President’s 
Conference Room, Charlesworth 
Room, Student Services Conference 
Room, and the President’s Dining 
Room); or in which a business 
meeting is in progress. 

¢ Classrooms and laboratories. 


© Stairwells. } ; ; 
e Any work area, including private 


offices, when a non-smoker is 
present. 

¢ Waiting rooms, visitor reception 
areas, lobbies and entranceways to 
which the public has access (except 
as noted below). 

e Restrooms. 

¢ College vehicles when a non-smoker 
is present. 


Under the college's policy, SMOKING 
IS PERMITTED in the following 
designated smoking area: 

1. Library Bulliding (A buliding) 

First floor, outside room A111 (Wang 
computer lab). 

Second floor — both exit areas facing 
the applied science building (B building). 

Third floor — outside room A311 (staff 
ounge). 

2. Applied Science Building (B 
building) 

First floor — at east end of building fac- 
ing the classroom building (C building) 
outside room B115. 

Second floor — at east end of building 
facing the classroom building (C 
building). 

Third floor — at east end of building 
facing the classroom building (C building) 
outside room B316. 

3. Classroom Bullding (C building) 

First floor — at north end of building 
adjacent to the applied science building 
(B building); south end facing the gym- 
nasium building (D building); and in the 
designated area of the center lobby by 
the elevator. 

Second floor — at north end of building 
adjacent to the applied science building 
(B building); south end facing the gym- 
nasium building (D building); and in the 
designated area of the center lobby by 
the elevator. 

Third floor — in the designated area 
of the center lobby by the elevator. 

4. Gymnasium Building (D buliding) 

Entire building is a non-smoking area. 

4. Science Building (E buliding) 

First floor — at north end of building 
facing the applied science building (B 
building) outside room E151 and south 
end facing the gymnasium building (D 
building) outside room E161. 

Second floor — at south end of building 
facing the gymnasium building (D 
building) outside room E263. 

Third floor — at south end of building 
facing the gymnasium building (D 
building) outside room E371. 
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6. Student Center 
building) 

First. floor — lobby entranceway at 
east end of the building only, facing the 
library building (A building), between 
outer and inner sets of doors. 

Second floor — designated perimeter 
cafeteria bays at east end of building fac- 
ing the library building (A building). 

7. Maintenance Building (G buliding) 

Area outside superintendent’s office. 

In addition to above areas, smoking is 
permitted outside all buildings. Ash 
buckets are provided outside each 
building. 

The question has already been raised on 
campus as to whether the college policy 
will have a built-in limitation on the 
number of times per day an employee can 
leave their work area in order to smoke. 
At this point in time our feeling is that 
no limit should be formally set. However, 
hopefully, all employee’s who are smokers 
will exercise common sense and discre- 
tion; keeping in mind the staffing needs 
of their respective work areas and the fact 
that employees do have coffee breaks and 
meal periods. 

Concerning the issue of enforcement of 
the policy, several important points must 
be kept in mind. First, if you observe a 
fellow employee, student or visitor to the 
college smoking in other than a 
designated smoking area, you should 
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courteously remind him that restrictions 
are now in place (effective Nov. 9, 1987), 
and suggest he either extinguish his 
smoking materials or move to a 


designated smoking area. Should this in- 
formal approach fail, then the policy will 
be enforced under the college’s ap- 
propriate student and employee infrac- 
tion/disciplinary procedures. 

Second, as with any college policy, the 
supervisor of each work area is responsi- 
ble for implementing and enforcing the 
policy with regard to their own employees 
and within their own work area. 

For those employees who are smokers 
and who are interested in kicking the 
habit, the college’s Office of Staff 
Development will be sponsoring a series 
of smoking cessation clinics during this 
academic year. More information will be 
forthcoming shortly. Also, the Office of 
Health Services will continue to offer 
similar educational clinics for students as 
it has in the past. 

The successful implementation of this 
policy will require a cooperative effort and 
mutual respect and sensitivity on the part 
of both smokers and non-smokers. 

Thank you for your assistance in im- 
plementing this new policy. 


AON 
‘Lliffs. 
NOTES" 


e Far Side Cards 
e Gift Baskets | 
You’ve never visited a 
bookstore quite like it 

Annie’s Book Stop 

The Landmark 

80 Merrimack Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
(617) 373-5173 


Smoke free 


There will be few of 

these signs (above) under 
the new anti-smoking 
policy adopted by the 
college. Below, what you 
look like after smoking for 
a few years. 


Phoenix 
Book 
Store 


e Books 
e Magazines 
e Periodicals 
e Greeting Cards 
e Special Orders 


54 Washington Street, Haverhill, MA 
Phone: 374-0698 
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NECC opens Day Care Center 
The dawning of 


by Kerry Elder 
ith the opening of Bright 
Horizons Child Care Center 
drawing near Nov. 16, newly 
appointed director Nancy 
Fernandez is very optimistic regarding 
the success of the center. “I think this will 
be a wonderful opportunity for students 
and faculty to know their children are in 
a safe, stimulating, nuturing environment 
while they are in class or at work,” Fer- 
nandez said. 

Fernandez, a 1983 graduate of Elmira 
College, received her bachelor’s degree in 
human services and her minor was early 
childhood education. Originally from Con- 
necticut, upon graduation from college 
she moved to Boston where she was 
employed for four years. 

She then served as a substitute at the 
Bright Horizons location at the Pruden- 
tial in Boston. It was there that she first 
learned of the opening for the position of 
child care director in Haverhill. She was 
interviewed and was hired five days 
before she was married Oct. 10. After her 
wedding day, she travelled to Mexico and 
was there until Oct. 21. The next day she 
was at NECC ready to work. 

There is much enthusiasm encountered 
when entering the child care center which 
is located in the gymnasium. The outlook 
is very positive and anticipatory. One can 
see the progress from the outside by 
observing the completion of the 
playground. Fernandez points out that all 
the equipment, indoor and outdoor, is all 
‘sturdy, brand new and of the highest 
quality. : 

The children will use the outdoor 
playground daily, even during the winter, 
because of the child’s need to release 
energy. The location of the campus in its 
rural setting will prove to be ideal for the 
children to go on nature walks and science 


Goudreault combines politics w 


by Bernadette Yasso 

During her visits to Ireland, Marjorie 
Goudreault discovered that the conversa- 
tions of the Irish centered on politics. The 
chairman of the Board of Trustees at Nor- 
thern Essex says her own interest in 
politics might well be a quality inherited 
from her ancestors. 

As one caught up in the world of 
politics, Goudreault has found an exciting 
challenge. ‘‘I can’t think of anything else 
more interesting,” she says. 

Her involvement in public affairs 
started in education. She became aware 
of flaws in the school system when she 
sent her own children to school. She decid- 
ed the school committee was living in an 
unreachable ivory tower. To be able to 
change the system from the inside, she 
won a position on the school committee 
in 1967. 

Her first battles focused on children 
with special needs, as she realized they 
were segregated. She worked to have 
them mainstreamed into programs with 
other children. Since then, Chapter 766 
has obligated all schools to give those 
with special needs the same opportunities 
as others. 

Born and brought up in Haverhill, 
Goudreault has been with Northern 
Essex since its early years. As amember 
of the advisory board in 1969, she 
assisted in the breaking ground ceremony 
for the Elliott Street campus. 

When legislation reorganized the Com- 
monwealth education system in 1981, and 
created a Board of Trustees for each in- 
stitution, Goudreault was appointed to 
the NECC board, then elected chairper- 

son. She has served in that position since. 

She says Haverhill is fortunate to have 
an institution such as Northern Essex, a 
college which has responded to communi- 
ty needs over the years. 

She cites the latest example as the 
school’s providing space and support for 


employees laid off.by, AT&T... ... - -.-- 
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THE NEWLY ERECTED playground for NECC's day care center is located outside 


the gymnasium 


hikes. At this point, the only items the 
center is in need of are smoke detectors. 
Everything else is well within the com- 
pliance of the Office for Children (OFC), 
and the center will definitely receive its 
provisional license Nov. 9. 

One of the scheduled events upon the 
opening is a Thanksgiving pot-luck 
dinner and get-together for the parents 
and children. They also plan to present 
holiday shows and host an international 
day. 

Teachers will follow weekly or monthly 
units and plan activities to reinforce skills 
and areas of social, emotional, physical, 
and intellectual development. 

Besides Fernandez, there will be one 


cc _. 

You have to be the gutsy 
stand-up kind, who believes 
in whatever the issue 4 
: bs 


All along, she has tried to be the cham- 
pion of new and innovative programming. 
She was instrumental in developing a 12 
month program for licensed practical 
nurses who want to upgrade their status 
by becoming registered nurses. 

President John Dimitry recently 
nominated Goudreault for the Associa- 
tion of Governing Board Distinguished 
Service Award in Trusteeship. The award 
is presented each year to two outstanding 
individuals who have demonstrated 
leadership and dedication in serving their 
respective institutions. 

Goudreault says it’s a real pleasure to 
work with an open-minded president and 
board. “I look forward to going to 
meetings because they are professional, 
have the spirit of cooperation and a sense 
of dedication,” she comments. 

Goudreault held a seat on Haverhill’s 
City Council for 14 years. She lost it in 
last Tuesday’s election but said she in- 
tends to run again. She says she enjoys 
the sense of accomplishment she gets 
from working in the community. 

She takes each issue as a challenge and 
plays on her common sense to balance the 
complaints with the ability to meet the 
need. _ 

Goudreault says in order to get things 
moving, “You have to be the gutsy stand- 
up kind, who believes in whatever the 
issue is, and won’t leave any doors 
closed.”’ 

Each morning, she wakes up at a 
quarter to seven. She likes to sit and have 
her coffee while reading newspapers for 
two hours. “I have learned that’s the best 
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. time-to-retain things,” she says. 


full-time teacher on staff, and two or three 
part-time teachers. The requested ratio is 
one teacher per eight children, but Fer- 
nandez feels that there should and will be 
two teachers per eight children. This will 
make the children feel more comfortable 
and secure in their new surroundings. 

The teachers will aiso follow 
developmental paths which will bridge 
the gap between theory and practical ap- 
plication. These paths will be used for 
planning activities and themes that are 
within their preschool years. 

The classroom itself will be divided in- 
to different learning centers. These 
centers include blocks, reading books, 
language arts, science and math, arts and 


Her days are never the same, and she 
hopes they never will be. Although her 
busy agenda includes many stops in a 
day’s itinerary, she says, ‘Like all 
mothers, I’ll probably start my day with 
grocery shopping,” she says. 

Goudreault has juggled her public 
career with raising nine children. ‘“‘Look- 
ing back on it, I wonder how I did it. I 
never missed a meeting, yet I had dinner 
ready on time and was always available 
when they needed me,”’ she claims. 

Her children got used to seeing her 
rushing out to meetings when she had 


_minutes to make it, to long. discussions 
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crafts, music, and woodworking. 

“Everything will be designed for the 
child to explore and create in the way that 
their imagination will let them,” Fer- 
nandez said. ‘‘Bright Horizons likes to en- 
courage the child to be an active learner 
and problem solver.” 

The center is still accepting applica- 
tions for enrollment. The hours the ser- 
vices will be provided are Monday 
through Friday, from 7:15 a.m. to 5:15 
p.m. They accept enrollments for a full or 
half day on a five, three or two-day week 
basis only depending upon eligibility. 

Child care voucher payments will be 
available through the child care circuit. 
They sincerely attempt to accommodate 
the student by being as flexible as 
possible. 

Bright Horizons will also be open 
throughout the summer. Anyone in- 
terested in working or volunteering at the 
center is asked to contact Fernandez at 
374-6133. There is a substantial need for 
volunteers. 

Fernandez anticipates opening with 
an enrollment of about ten children. ‘‘This 
will be a great opportunity for parents to 
become familiar with the child care ser- 
vices and we hope for a lot of parental in- 
volvement,’ Fernandez said. 

It will also be an equally rewarding ex- 
perience for the early childhood education 
students at NECC, because starting in 
January, they plan to integrate student 
interns. “Everyone here has been wonder- 
ful to work with,’ Fernandez said. She ex- 
pressed appreciation for the help of Presi- 
dent John Dimitry, Dean of Students 
Norman Landry and Childhood Educa- 
tion Coordinator Judith Tye.” 

Anyone with questions regarding child 
care services, enrollment, possible jobs or 
volunteer work is asked to call Fernandez 
at 374-6133. 


ith family 


File photo 
TWO POLITICIANS TALK. State Representative Barbara Hildt (D/Amesbury) 


talks with Marjorie Goudreault, chairperson of the NECC Board of Trustees. 


at dinner, and to a house crowded with 
people. 

Goudreault feels her greatest ac- 
complishments have been with her 
children. Her son Chris might follow in 
her footsteps, since he’s interested in 
politics and always asking her the latest 
developments. 

Every so often, she will go with her 
family and grand-children to the family’s 
place in Maine. “It’s a wonderful get- 
away. We spend three whole days with no 
telephone, no mail. It’s just all of us 
together. I love this tranquil way of life,” 
she says. 
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Jesus and Mary Chain 
release new album, 
plan Boston gig 


Concert 
preview 


by John Callahan 

On Nov. 11, Boston will go black as the 
Jesus and Mary Chain arrives from 
England. 

With them, they will be toting their se- 
cond album, Darklands, featuring the 
airplay singles ‘‘April Skies” and ‘‘Hap- 
py When It Rains.” 

The band does not sound dismal, as its 
name would imply. Rather, the sound is 
more like Buddy Holly with feedback and 
heart-stopping lyrics. 


In the past two years, they’ve set 
ablaze the music industry. Their ag- 
gressive image has marked them as ‘‘the 
Sex Pistols of the ’80s.”’ 

Jim and William Reid invented the 
Jesus and Mary Chain as an idea seven 
years ago. Five of those years were spent 
watching television 14 hours a day. The 
band’s sound and image was the result. 

In 1986, their first album, Psycho Can- 
dy, was released. With song titles like 
“Taste of Cindy”’ and ‘‘Taste the Floor,’ 
the Chain shocked the music industry. 
The single ‘Just Like Honey”’ received 
much airplay in the U.S. 


The banning of music videos and 
singles soon followed. Their sex 'n’ 
violence followed by blasphemous 
remarks and lyrics got the group’s name 
into the papers. Song titles like ‘“‘Jesus 
Suck’’ were made famous by the press, 
but were never released. 

Not banned, however, is the cover of 
the 12-inch single, ‘April Skies.’’ The 
cover photo is from a T.V. screen which 
shows a man holding a gun in his right 
hand while being crucified on a cross. 

Though emotions run high around 
them, the Jesus and Mary Chain is a band 
not to be missed. 


Si 
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MIKE METHENY 


Flugelhorn master swings Northern Essex 


by J. Edgar Heyes 

Mike Metheny dazzled Northern Essex 
with a two-hour jazz extravaganza Friday 
night. 

Usually singled out for his deliberate- 
ly understated and lyrical flugelhorn play- 
ing, Metheny showed more than 100 
concert-goers that he could swing with 
the best of them. 

Metheny’s two sets of music featured 

the hottest tunes from Day In — Night 
Out, his hit album, as well as standards, 
ballads and a hot, untitled blues penned 
by his brother, jazz guitarist Pat 
Metheny. 
The NECC performance was something 
of a twist for Metheny, who admitted to 
being a bit befuddled by playing in a 
library with carpeted floors and the full 
attention of the spectators. 

“Normally, we're used to the sound of 
cash registers ringing, people talking and 
glasses breaking,” the horn player said. 

“For the first couple of numbers, it was 
quite a shock,” he said. “But it was a very 
nice crowd. Very hip.” 

The current quartet features Dick 
Odgred on piano, Joe Fitzgerald on 
acoustic bass and Bob Savine on drums. 

Although Metheny has played with 
many musicians during his professional 
career, these guys have been with him on 
and off for five years — and it really 
shows. 

The band is tight, never missing a beat, 
no matter if it is playing a ballad, bossa 
nova or blues. 

Metheny plays a restrained, thoughtful 
and evocative style of jazz, creating the 
feeling that it’s about two in the morn- 
ing in a smoky night club where everyone 
but you and your friend has gone home. 

Yet most of the questions the jazz mus- 
cian fields these days are not about his 
horn playing, but that other instrument 
— the Steiner Electronic Valve 
Instrument. 

Invented a decade ago, the EVI is a 
wind-driven analog synthesizer. It has a 
range of seven octaves and sounds more 
like a flute than a trumpet. 

“The EVI is just another voice for ex- 
pression,” Metheny says, ‘‘but there is a 
potential for abuse. It can be overdone. 
I try to be cautious with it.” 


Indeed, the former Berklee College of 
Music professor used the EVI sparingly 
during his NECC gig. 

Jazz purists still sneer at the instru- 
ment. Then again, purists screw up their 
faces at anything that doesn’t monkey be- 
bop or any sound that isn’t at least 30 
years old. 

The EVI looks like one of those old 
hand-held bug sprayers. Players hold the 
instrument like a trumpet and blow into 
it, controlling the notes with three valves 
and moving to higher octaves by 
manipulating the cannister at the end. 

It has a range so high that only dogs 
can hear its upper reaches and so low that 
it sounds like a tuba. Metheny usually 
sticks to the normal trumpet range in his 
playing. 

Metheny first ran into the instrument 
when one of his students at Berklee 
brought one into a class. He almost threw 
the student out. 


“T was a kind of acoustical purist at the 
time,”’ the 38-year-old musician says. “I 
thought, that’s nice, but you have to learn 
how to play the real thing first.’’ 

A couple years later, Metheny’s brother 
Pat, one of the hottest jazz guitarists in 
the business today, gave him an EVI for 
a birthday present. 


“T thought it was a joke,” the Somer- 
ville resident says. ‘‘But then I started 
using it and thought it had possibilities.” 

Although the EVI seems to be attrac- 
ting much attention from jazz critics, 
Metheny does not use it often. His instru- 
ment of choice is the flugelhorn, which 
produces the light, lyrical sound he is 
after. 

He used both effectively during the 
NECC gig, which was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The performance will do wonders for 
Metheny record sales in the Merrimack 
Valley. 


AND HERE’S ENTERTAINMENT ... 


bee: . a > 


: THEATER 


A Bintel Brief — a composite of songs and sketches 
detailing the Jewish immigrant experience. At the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, Newton 
(965-7410, ext. 169). Through Nov. 15. Tix $7 to $12. 
La Cage Aux Folles — Tony-winning “Best Musical” 
in 1984 will tickle your funny bone with its antics bet- 
ween an owner of a St. Tropez drag club and his star 
performer/iover. At the Wang Center, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston (482-9293). Through Nov. 15, Tix $10.50 to 
$37.50. 

Nunsense — Winner of the 1986 Outer Critics’ Cir- 
cle Award recounts the trials of the littie Sisters of 
Hobcken, who stage a talent show in order to raise 
money to bury four of their number. At the Charies 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton St., Boston (426-6912) in- 
definitely. Tix $15.50 to $26.50, haif price for students 
at Thursday matinees. 


ART: 


List Visual Art Center (235-4444). Film and 


tographs by Peter Fischii and David Weiss through 
Nov. 15. Weisner Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. 


Mon.—Fri. noon — 6 p.m. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


Zoe Gallery (536-6800). Paintings on photographs by. 


Chris Eno through Nov. 28. 207 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.—Sat. 10 am.—6 p.m. 

Nielson Gallery (266-4835). First and last paintings 
by Porfirio Didonna and works by the gallery’s 10 
Boston artists through Nov. 28. 179 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.—Sat. 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m. 


MUSIC: 


Jesus and Mary Chain, Nov. 11, at the Channel, 25 
Necco St., Boston (451-1905). . 

That Petro! Emotion, Nov. 12, at the Paradise, 969 
Commonweaith Ave., Boston. (254-2025) 

O-Positive Nov. 12, at Axis, 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston (262-2437). g 

Aztec Camera, Nov. 18, at the Paradise, Boston. 

The Feelles, Nov. 20, at the Paradise, Boston. 

The Boishoil, Nov. 20, at Axis, Boston. 


MOVIES: 


“Wish You Were Here” (1987). — An irresponsible 
teenage girl grows up recklessly in a drab British 
seacoast village. At Copley Place and West Newton. 


“Hope and Glory” (1987). — A film by John Boor- 
man. A comic life-during-wartime reminiscence as 
seen through the eyes of an 8-year-old boy in London 
during the Blitz. At Copley Place. 

“Jean de Florette” (1987). — An aging peasant 
stoops to treacherous means to steal away some 
precious land from a city tax collector who’s inherited 
it. At Copley Place, Harvard Square, West Newton. 

“My Life As A Dog” (1986). — A Swedish coming- . 
of-age movie. A 12-year-old boy leaves his suburban 
home to live with his uncle and aunt in the country 
while his mother is il. At Copley Piece, Harvard 
Square, West Newton. 


SPECIALS: 


Jay Leno at Symphony Hail, Boston, for two shows 
Nov. 20. 

James Brown live at the Opera House, Boston, on 
Nov. 28. } 

“| Want To Take Pictures.” Photographer Bill Burke 
will be signing his latest book at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, Nov. 13, 6 p.m., free. 955 Boylston ST., 
Boston. 

. 
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New Courses at_NECC 


New programs offered by the division 
of business. 

Hospitality and Hotel Restaurant 
Management Concentration: The 
primary goal of this program will be to 
provide the community with quality 
educational opportunities to prepare 
students for positions in the Hotel and 
Restaurant Management field. Offered 
both days and evenings. Day School 
Course Spring ‘88: Intro to Hospitality 
Management. 

Materials Management Concentration 
Degree and Certificate: The program is 
designed for people who wish to 
matriculate in a field which is rapidly 
emerging as an interesting and lucrative 
professional area of specialization with 
expanding job opportunities, not only on 
the entry level, but also for those in- 
terested in supervisory and/or managerial 
positions. NECC official test site for 
APIC Exam. Offered both Day and DCE. 
Hugh Arnold — DCE Coordinator. Day 
School Course Spring ‘88: Principles of 
Materials Management. 

Banking Degree and Certificate: The 
program provides the student with a 
broad academic background and the fun- 
damentals of Banking and Business 
Managment skills. The courses parallel 
those offered by the American Institute 
of Banking. Day School Course Spring 
‘88: Principles of Banking. Offered both 
days and evenings. 

New Travel and Tourism Certificate: 
This program provides the student with 
the knowledge and practical skills re- 
quired to gain employment in the travel 
industry. Offered both days and even- 
ings. Beginning Course Spring ‘88: Intro 
to Travel and Tourism. 

For further information contact Jean C. 
Poth, business division chairperson, office 
B306, 374-3624. 


JEAN POTH, 
chairperson. 


Business Division 


The Bank of New England recently 
donated $100 to Northern Essex in 
recognition of the college’s office skills 
certificate program and the AT&T 
dislocated workers who graduated from 
this program last month. 

The award was given to Valerie ‘Tipton, 
the highest ranking graduate of the pro- 
gram. She is now employed by the Union 
National Bank and is also attending col- 
lege during the evening in pursuit of a 
degree. 

Jean Poth, chairperson of the college’s 
business division; Joseph Szarek, vice 
president of the Bank of New England; 
and Perry Vachon, the bank’s personnel 
manager, were all instrumental in secur- 
ing this donation to the college. Vachon 
is also president of the local chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and has 
served as a member of the faculty in a 
part-time capacity in both the day and 
evening division. 


NECC Foundation 


Holiday Dinner Dance 
sponsored by the NECC Foundation and Northern Essex 


You are invited to enjoy the holiday season by attending a gala dinner dance on 
Saturday, Dec. 5, 1987 in the student center. 


Social Hour: 6 p.m. 
Dancing: 8:30 p.m. — 12:30 a.m. 


Dinner: 7 p.m. 
Dress: semi-formal 


Stan Bednarz Dance Band 
Tables reserved for groups of 8, 12 and up! Tickets are limited! 
RSVP to Ernie Greenslade 374-3862, Don Conway 374-5868 
or Claire Conway 388-4465 


Enclosed is my check for 


per person. Please reserve a table for 


under the name 


tickets at $12.50 
people, 


| wish to be a patron of the Foundation Benefit Dance. | am 
enclosing a check for $10 (tax deductible). Please list my 
name on the program as follows: 


El Club Cultural Hispano de 


Northern Essex Community College 
presenta 


GRAN BAILE 
“El Cacique” 
Benny Sadel y su Orquesta 


El Dia 20 de Noviembre 1987 
Lugar: NECC, 100 Eliott Way,;Haverhill, MA 
ENTRADE: $5 adolantad?. 9 $7 en la puerta — 


American Government and Politics. 
One semester, three credit course. 
Surveys structure and operations of the 
Federal government as well as State 
government. Includes the relationship of 
the three branches of the Federal govern- 
ment to each other and to the state 
governments. U.S. and state constitu- 
tions and their interpretations will be 
discussed. Emphasis given to American 
political traditions, parties, processes, 
and governmental policies. Three class 
hours per week. NOTE: This course is 
designed to meet the requirements of 
state law for students who intend to 
transfer to Massachusetts state colleges. 

GV3310: section 01: MWF 1: Professor 
Arthur Barlas: DCE: Tues. 6:30-9: TBA 

Soviet Politics and Society. One 
semester, three credit course. Course ex- 
amines the political organization of the 
Soviet Union and the impact on society. 
After some historical background, the 
course will focus on a variety of topics in- 
cluding the structure of the government, 
the role of the Communist Party, the 
organization of the economy, social ser- 
vices, class structure and human rights. 
Three class hours per week. 

GV3350: section 01: MWF 1: Dr. 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson. 


Have you considered the law 

profession as a future goal? If 

you are interested, inquire 
about 


Paralegal Studies 


at Northern Essex 
Community College 
CONTACT: 


Virginia C. Noonan, Esq. 
Room C-378 or (617) 374-5887 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Tuesday 12-2:45 p.m., 3 credits 

¢ Do you find it difficult to be yourself 
around others? 
e Is it awkward for you to express 
feelings? 
¢ Do you sometimes think that others 
just don’t understand you? 
e Are you too hard on yourself or others? 
© Do you have a zest for living? 
¢ Can you share easily with others? 
e Are you in tune with the real you? 

If you can say yes or no to these ques- 
tions, then we need you. Come join us for 
a semester of work and fun. You will be 
glad that you did. See you there. 

For more. information contact Jim 
Bradley in C364, ext. 3684. 


Death and Dying 
Spring 1988 
S03354, Tuesday and Thursday 2 — 3:15 
p.m., 3 credits. 

What do “Love Story,’ “MASH,” 
“Benson,” and ‘‘Archie’s Place’ have in 
common? They have all dealt with an 
issue that has gained international pro- 
minence in recent years. Death-Dying has 
become one of the most sought-after 
courses in American institutions of higher 
education. Dispel the myth that the topic 
of death and dying is something to be 
afraid of. Come join us in this experience. 

For more information contact Peter 
Flynn, C-366, ext. 3683. 


BARRY J. KITTREDGE 


INSURANCE AGENCY 


Auto © Home ¢ Business 
Post Office Box 451 
80 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, Massachusetts 01831 
617/374-8400 
HOME: 373-7006 


R.A.M. ENGINEERING 
ROBERT A. MASYS, P.E. 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


160 MAIN STREET 
HAVERHILL, MA 041830 
ONE MASYS WAY 
HAVERHILL, MA 01830 
(617) 372-0449 


CONSULTANTS 
SUBDIVISONS. 
LAND DEVELOPMENT 
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Wake up 


NECC 


Aw, who really cares about apathy? 


by Lynne Brown 


itting on the sidelines and letting 

life pass by is quickly becoming 

America’s favorite pastime. 

Americans have become 
pathetically athetic. 

We have chosen not to be actively in- 
volved in a wide variety of areas ranging 
from social activities to social and 
political issues. 

When a 45 percent voter-turnout is con- 
sidered good, something is drastically 
wrong because it means over 50 percent 
of voters who bothered to register 
wouldn’t even take the time to vote. 

Is it the horrifying events of the last 20 
years that have turned people off? That 
sounds like a simple but handy excuse. 

But the elderly consistently vote in 
vast numbers in the pouring rain or the 
bright sunshine. It is this very generation 
that has witnessed more atrocities in- 
cluding the Great Depression and the hor- 
rors of Hitler’s Germany during World 
War II, yet they still elect to participate 
in the process. 

Perhaps the reason we have become an 
apathetic nation is much more apparent 
than that. In the last 20 years perhaps 
Americans have just become lazier — in 
part because of the way television and 


Please cooperate 


by Diane Reukauf 

The new smoking policy at NECC, 
which applies to employees, students and 
visitors to the college, was issued as a 
memorandum from President John R. 
Dimitry Oct. 26. The policy is to be im- 
plemented, beginning Monday, Nov. 9. 

It is important for smokers and non- 
smokers to familiarize themselves with 
the new regulations and to know exactly 
where smoking is permitted. 

The policy is designed to promote a 
safe and healthy environment in the work 
area, reducing health risks associated 
with exposure to tobacco smoke while 
minimizing the inconvenience to smokers. 

It is important to realize the initiation 
of the policy, mandated by the state last 
March, is a product of recent findings 
that indicate passive smoking is a health 
risk. 

NECC now has a clearly stated, 
published smoking policy. There will be 
problems with it, the main one being en- 
forcement. Getting the policy to work re- 
quires cooperative effort of smokers and 
non-smokers. 

Dimitry’s memo says, ‘If you observe 
a person smoking in other than a 
designated smoking area, you should 
courteously remind him that restrictions 
are now in place, and suggest he either ex- 
tinguish the smoking materials or move 
to a designated smoking area.” 

Non-smokers now have a policy to cite 
and the right to ask for consideration and 
request a smoker move to a designated 
area. Cooperation by both groups is 
essential to the success of the effort. 


other home electronic media have become 
so ingrained in our lives. 

Why bother participating in a local 
meeting when we can watch it on cable? 
Why bother voting when political experts 
can tell us on the nightly news what the 
outcome of an election will be before a 
single ballot is cast? 

Apathy has attacked college campuses 
such as Northern Essex. All too often, 
students attempt to fool others with ex- 
cuses for not participating in campus 
events, but the truth is they are just too 
lazy to concern themselves with anything 
other than their narrow vision of the 
world. 

In the end, they will only have existed 
as a spectator on the sidelines instead of 
a participant in life unless they get 
involved. 

Then who will the apathetic fool be? 


Dear Editor: 

Kind thanks for Diane Reukauf’s 
feature on the Academic Support Center 
because it calls students’ attention to the 
wide range of assistance that is available 
here. Especially delighted am I that you 
didn’t include my ridiculous picture as 
you did last year. 

One mistake that you must counter, 
however, is the context of my co- 
instructor's remark on having students 
of writing in contact with a variety of in- 
structors/readers. You begin her quote 
with, “This is good,”’ which emphatical- 
ly is, as any writer or editor will agree. 
The problem is that your story has it im- 
mediately following the true statement 
that most of us are part-time employees. 

Ironically, this passage could serve us 
as a textbook example of the misplaced 
antecedent. Or, as Robert DeNiro did not 
say in the Deer Hunter when he held up 
the bullet to his bird-brained (and, 
therefore, probably Republican) friend: 

This is not this! 

You will not find a college teacher 
anywhere, except maybe those who 
specialize in guest lectures within the 
walls of penitentiaries, who will tell you 
that part-time arrangements are 
preferable to full-time ones. Clearly, full- 
time faculty are able to sustain more con- 
centration and commitment — to 
students each year, and to programs 
through the years. 

Meanwhile, a poor jackalope such as I 
must scramble, like Doug Flutie before a 
pack of vengeful Bears, just to make a 
reasonable living. Keep in mind that these 
are per-semester arrangements, and I 
become unemployed just ahead of 
Christmas without knowing where I'll 
work in January. 

Summertime? This year I finessed a 
living from: sheet-rocking, insulating, 
shipping/receiving, transporting, street- 
music, apple-picking and, oh yes, 
freelance writing. Any volunteers to help 
out with my tax statements next year? 


READERS WRITE 


Sure there’s some fun in it, but it’s the 
same kind of fun I’ve been having for fif- 
teen years — which is long enough for me 
to start craving security. The national 
commitees which accredit institutions of 
higher learning need only consider the 
result from the students’ point of view: 

Part-time faculty spend more time 
searching and answering classified ads 
than they do reading and responding to 
students’ work. 

Of course it would help if we lived in a 
country sane and civilized enough to give 
teachers parity with, say, weapon- 
makers; or had a president whose 
budgetary priorities didn’t suggest that 
education is an anti-American activity. 
Sorry to bring that up, but at least I'll 
spare you the rap on what it means to 
have a bunch of jobs, none of which in- 
clude health insurance. 


If the Observer staff or any NECC 
students would like further advice on 
antecedents or anything else to do with 
writing — in preparation of class papers, 
angry letters, job applications, mash 
notes, blank checks, you name it — I am 
available in the Writing Center (C203) as 
a tutor, yet another job, Monday through 
Thursday evenings. Hell, bring food and 
drink, and I’ll extend that to Tuesday 
through Friday mornings. 

But if I seem in too much of a rush in 
the Writing Center around 11 a.m., just 
listen to what DeNiro did say in another 
movie: 

“Looking the other way is getting to be 
a full-time job.” 

Thanks again, 
Jack Garvey, 
Basic Writing Instructor 


To the Editor: 

In the Oct. 27 issue of The Observer 
you featured the Academic Support 
Center on pages 18 and 19. While I am 
pleased that you allowed space to 
describe our services, the portion of your 
article about the Writing Center contain- 
ed several inaccuracies. In the first place, 
Eric Branscomb and I have not traded 
positions; I run the Writing Center, and 
he is a full-time faculty member coor- 
dinating the writing program. 

Second, one of your quotations 
seriously misrepresents me. I did state 
that working with several instructors and 
technical assistants in the lab over the 
course of the semester gives students an 
increased awareness of audience and a 
broader perspective, and indeed it is also 
true that most of our employees are part 
time. 

Unfortunately, The Observer has jux- 
taposed these two facts in such a way as 
to indicate that I believe maintaining a 
staff made up exclusively of part-timers 
is a good thing, when in fact, I specifical- 
ly stated that I feel it is time the college 


made a commitment to academic support 
by creating full time positions for our 
staff. 

Third, some facts about the basic 
writing course seem to be confused with 
the services we provide on a drop-in basis 
to students in other courses. The 250 
students we schedule twice a week are 
enrolled in the basic writing course. The 
drop-in students referred to in the same 
paragraph number 15-20 per week and 
may come as frequently or infrequently 
as they wish. 

And finally, one of our goals is to teach 
students a process for writing. 
Prewriting, or gathering details, is just 
the first step of that process, and not 
merely an isolated ‘‘exercise.’’ Further- 
more, the strength of our program is not 
simply ‘‘feedback,”’ but rather feedback 
while the writing is in progress. ‘‘Feed- 
back” is grading; “feedback during the 
process”’ is teaching. 

Thanks for letting me clear up any 
confusion. 

Sincerely, 
Susan Van Wert, writing center 
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Are designated smoking areas at NECC 


Letter 


too restricted or not restricted enough? Second hand smoke 


by Darlene Beal with photos by Mark Kelley 


Doug Desrochers, accounting, Salem, 
N.H., non-smoker: ‘‘Smoking areas are 
not restricted enough. I don’t want to be 
around people who smoke. It’s worse to 
be around people who smoke than if you 
smoke.”’- 


John Thompson, business transfer, 
Londonderry, N.H., non-smoker: ‘The 
area that comes to mind is the canteen in 
the B building. The smoke won't leave, 
and it builds up. Non-smokers are put off 
by this.” 


Sherry lannazzl, business transfer, 
Salem, N.H., non-smoker: “There are too 
many smoking areas. There should be on- 
ly one on each floor — preferably in the 
middle.” 


Elaine Nichols, dental assistant, Mer- 


rimack, smoker: ‘‘The areas are all right 
the way they are. That is if it’s okay to 
smoke where I’ve been smoking.”’ 


Smokeout 


The new college smoking policy will 
begin Nov. 9, with a kickoff campaign one 
week before the American Cancer Socie- 
ty’s Great American Smokeout. 

In conjunction with the Great 

American Smokeout, NECC has declared 
Nov. 16-20 NECC Smokeout week. The 
goal is to educate students, staff, and 
faculty about the negative effects of 
smoking and to promote good health, 
longevity and a smoke-free work and 
study environment. 
_ Monday, Nov. 9, begins the kickoff of 
the new college smoking policy. Smoking 
education literature handouts and 
paraphernalia will be distributed in the 
cafeteria and C-building lobby 10 a.m. — 
2 p.m. 

There will be a filmstrip titled, ‘“The 
Psychological Effects of Smoking,’ 
shown. These activities will continue 


Thursday, Nov. 12, and Friday, Nov. 13, 
in the cafeteria. 

Monday, Nov. 16 starts off the 
smokeout week. There will be a resource 
table containing anti-smoking literature, 
stickers, brochures, bookmarks, balloons, 
tipless matches and quit smoking kits. 

The video ‘‘Death in the West,” which 
depicts the Marlboro Man model, will be 
shown. 

Wednesday, Nov. 18, and Thursday, 
Nov. 19, the video ‘‘Is It Worth Your 
Life?,” which includes statistics on lung 
disease and death, will ‘be shown con- 
tinually from 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. in the 
cafeteria. 

Also on Thursday, smokers will be ask- 
ed to ‘‘take the pledge on quit smoking 
for a day. Successful pledges may report 
to the health services and receive a 
smokeout logo t-shirt applique. 


John Cail, 
Salem, N.H., non-smoker: ‘‘The smoking 
areas are perfect the way that they are. 
They give equal opportunity to those who 
smoke and those who don’t.” 


business management, 


Bonnie Maker, dental assistant, 
Rowley, smoker: “‘I guess for people who 
hate smoke, the areas are all right the 
way they are.” 


Elaine Bushway, dental assistant, 


Haverhill, non-smoker: ‘‘It’s not 
restricted enough. I think smoking 
should be banned from the cafe 
altogether. Other areas are fine.” 


Dear Editor: 

| am a victim of second-hand smoke, a 
victim in more ways than one. During the 
time I have spent at NECC this fall, I 
have been subjected to both emotional 
and physical stress due to the incon- 
sideration and filthy habits of student, 
faculty administration and staff, who are 
addicted to cigarettes. 

The administration promised me Sept. 
5, 1987, that they would put a no-smoking 
policy in effect as soon as possible. Dean 
Norman Landry wrote me a letter con- 
gratulating me for calling this situation 
to his attention. However, the smoking 
policy that will go into effect Nov. 9 is for 
the protection of administration and 
employees. It does not offer protection for 
the non-smoking student. 

Cigarette smoking is the number one 
killer of Americans today, costing our 
economy billions of dollars. But despite 
the warnings of the Cancer Society, Lung 
Association, and the Medical Association, 
this insidious addiction is ignored in the 
field of substance abuse. 

NECC has many health courses, in- 
cluding its nursing program, that are sup- 
posed to promote the health and well- 
being of their students. It seems 
ludicrous that it is in these very areas 
that smoking pollution is the worst, and 
condoned. You can’t talk out of two sides 
of your mouth. 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States has deemed smoking and second 
hand smoke to be dangerous to your 
health. As a non-smoker, I feel I am en- 
titled to attend a public college without 
endangering my health and well-being. 

I am withdrawing from NECC with 
much regret, to devote full-time to correc- 
ting this injustice. May I remind the col- 
lege administration that this is a state 
and federally funded facility and as such 
they must promote the health and well be- 
ing of all their students. 

Why is this message so difficult for 
educated and well-informed ad- 
ministrators and faculty to accept? The 
answer is addiction and the selfish 
behavior that always accompanies any 
addiction. 

| hope to return to further my educa- 
tion at some future date, when I can be 
assured my health will be considered and 
protected by the administration of Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. 

Regretfully, 
Anne D. Linehan 


FACTS OF LIFE 
¢ Mainstream smoke — smoke which is 
inhaled directly through the cigarette by 
the smoker. 
¢ Sidestream smoke — the products of 
tobacco combustion (smoke) that go 
directly into the air from the burning end 
of a cigarette. 
¢ Second-hand smoke — the combina- 
tion of sidestream smoke and exhaled 
mainstream smoke which is released in- 
to the air. 
e Involuntary passive smoking — the in- 


-|halation of second-hand smoke by the 


non-smoker. 

¢ Smoking seven cigarettes in one hour 
in a ventilated room can create carbon 
monoxide levels of 90 parts per million in 
the seat next to the smoker. This is 
almost twice the maximum set for in- 
dustry. When a non-smoker is exposed to 
this amount of carbon monoxide, the level 
of carbon monoxide in the blood can dou- 
ble, and it can take hours for it to leave 
the body. Half of the excess carbon 
monoxide is still in the bloodstream. 

¢ A non-smoker who is chronically ex- 
posed to second-hand smoke may have a 
decrease of air flow to the lungs. 

e Exposure to second-hand smoke 
places added stress on the heart. In pa- 
tients with heart disease this may induce 
symptons such as chest pain (angina). 
¢ Non-smokers who are frequently ex- 
posed to tobacco smoke may be more like- 
ly to develop lung cancer. 

Source: Non-Smokers Guide, published 
by the American Lung Association of 
Massachusetts and the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. ; 
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Healing AIDS from the inside 


by Beth White 

| arrived at Terri’s apartment to drive 
her to the train station, a little before 5 
p.m. She hurried around from room to 
room, joking and chatting, while packing 
her bags for Boston, I’ve known this 
woman for less than a year, but I’ve come 
to appreciate her more and more with 
every day that passes. As we drove to the 
station, I learned a lot about gratitude 
from this small but strong-willed human 
being. 

Terri was born in Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1948. She has two children; a son 
and a daughter, 20 and 21. She’s had 
various jobs including singing in a jazz 
band in Chicago, waitressing, and work- 
ing as an interior decorator. Besides all 
of this, she is also an AIDS victim. 

AIDS (Acquired Immune Defficiency 
Syndrome) is a condition that affects the 
body’s immune system, leaving it badly 
equipped to fight off infections. 

The two illnesses most often found in 
AIDS patients are a lung infection call- 
ed pneumocystis Carinii pneumonia and 
arare form of skin cancer called Kaposi’s 
Sarcoma. 

Two and a half years ago, Terri was 
in the hospital giving birth to twins. 
Complications arose. She lost the 
babies and almost her own life. She was 
infected with the AIDS virus when she 
was given eight transfusions. She 
received this contaminated blood one 
week before the Red Cross made blood 
testing mandatory. 

Before learning she had been exposed 
to the virus, she said, “I never felt good 
after the transfusions, but I figured I was 
just recovering from all of this.” 

Then she began developing allergies 
and eczema, and found she was getting 
the flu more frequently than usual. In 
August 1986 she was diagnosed as hav- 
ing the AIDS virus. 

| asked her how she reacted to the 
news. “‘I flipped out,”’ she confessed. ‘‘I 
learned of my diagnosis over the 
telephone. I was very upset at not hav- 
ing any counseling to prepare me for it.”’ 

In November 1986 Terri's T-cell count 
was very low and she then was diagnos- 
ed as having ARC (AIDS Related Com- 
plex), which she described as being almost 
like a preliminary stage of full-blown 
AIDS. 

“ARC victims,” she said, ‘“‘have a low 
T-cell count and have a lot of AIDS-like 
symptoms, but they might not develop 
full blown AIDS. It’s kind of like 
Herpes.” 

The final blow came in February of this 
year when Terri contracted a cold. Her 
doctor took chest x-rays and discovered 
a spot of a earmeaa She was immediate- 
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Sie: 


by Joan Kingsbury 

As you begin registering for the spring 
semester, it is time to consider co- 
operative education as part of your 
schedule. 

If you presently have a job, it could 
earn you academic credit. If you are 
unemployed, the cooperative education 
office may be able to help you find such 
a job. 

Not only do you earn while you learn, 
but you gain invaluable practical 
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ly sent to Deaconness Hospital in Boston 
for treatment. She’s had the very hard to 
cure pneumocystis Carinii twice but 
boasts, ‘‘I’m still here.”’ 


Terri was a guest on Channel 4’s“Peo- 
ple are Talking” during AIDS awareness 
week and also spoke at Middlesex 
Hospital. Despite the assurance that 
AIDS cannot be casually contracted, the 
hospital’s staff was totally freaked out 
that one of the patients had ARC. 

She recalled, “No one wanted to go in- 
to the patients room. The cleaning lady 
didn’t want to go in and clean. There was 
a lack of education there.” 

Support has been a big factor in her 
battles against her illness. Besides going 
to the AIDS support and Healing groups 
in Boston, Terri also attends Alcoholic’s 
Anonymous meetings (she’s also a 
recovering alcoholic.) She says AIDS and 
alcoholism parallel each other in many 
ways and that her recovery from 
alcoholism has greatly helped her deal 
with AIDS. 

Psychological support needs are met by 
solid, understanding friends, a lot of pray- 
ing, and a 12 step recovery program. 


Acceptance of her situation was hard 
at first (she was hospitalized twice in two 
psychiatric wards), but Terri has realiz- 
ed that when she is under stress the 
illness seems to thrive. 

She said, ‘I had to pull a lot of support 
and a lot of alternate methods besides 
just getting the medical kind of thing. I 
had to look at my whole self, not just ‘Oh 
boy! I’ve got AIDS, I’m going to die. 
Good bye world.’ Now it’s O.K. I accept 
that I have the illness. What am I going 
to do about it?’ ” 

Terri’s desire to survive is enormous 
and inspiring. She know’s there’s more to 
living with the illness than just getting 
medical treatment. She’s had to adjust 
her life physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

For the past few months, her white 
blood cell count has been stable at 2,100 
(not to shabby considering the normal 
count is 4,000 to 5,500). Her philosophy 
for survival? 

“Every day,” she said, ‘I have to get 
off my butt, and say, ‘I want to live to- 
day.’ I pray for a cure for AIDS, but I 
also do everything I possibly can to heal 
from the inside to the out, that’s what it’s 
all about.” 

She smiled as she climbed out of my car 
and hurried onto the train bound for 
Boston. I watched her disappear behind 
the silver doors, and then drove away — 
thankful for today. 


Pictured from 
left are Dr. 
Abbott Rice, 


$Schuiteman. 


Consider co- operative education this spring 


chosen fields, Many change career direc- 
tion after working in the “‘real world.” 
Division of continuing education 
students as well as day division students 
are being encouraged to become involv- 
ed with cooperative education. The pro- 
gram is available to all Northern Essex 
Community College students. 
Interested students should begin by 
talking with faculty advisers, cooperative 
education faculty adivsers, or visit the of- 
fice of cooperative education and place- 
ment, F-139, student center, 374-3670. 
Dr Abbott Rice, Dr. 
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Donna Fosse 
and Karen 
Letourneau, 
both from NECC 
health services, 
will participate 
in AIDS forum. 


AIDS forum Nov. 13 


by Darlene Beal 

A forum titled, “Confronting AIDS on 
the Campus,’ will be held Friday, Nov. 
13, at noon in the student center theater, 
room F122. 

The two-hour forum is sponsored in 
part by the NECC health services and the 
staff development office. 

Everyone is welcome to attend. 

“The forum is designed to help increase 
the faculty, student and staff knowledge 
about AIDS,” Donna Fosse, R.N. of the 
student health services says, ‘‘By pro- 
viding information, many of the common 
misconceptions of AIDS will be 
dispelled.” 

The forum, packed with information, 
will consist of two videos and lectures by 
Karen Letourneau, R.N., M.S., F.N.P., of 
the student health services; John Leroy, 
founder of the Merrimack Valley AIDS 
Task Force; and Janette R. Waldron R.N. 
of the Haverhill Health Department. 

“Much of the misconception is that peo- 
ple think you can get AIDS through 
casual contact,’ Fosse says. 


JOB FAIR 


November 18 


WEDNESDAY 
9 am. — 1:30 p.m. 

liberal arts building lobby 

Sponsored by the Office of 
Cooperative Education and 
Placement at Northern Essex 
Community College and the 
Massachusetts Division of 
Employment and Security. 


At its job fair Wednesday, Nov. 18, the 
Office of Cooperative Education and 
Placement anticipates 17 companies to be 
represented. 

ncluded are Adia Personnel, Personnel 
Touch, Prestige Placement Consultants, 
Greenbriar Terrace Healthcare, Kelly Ser- 
vices, Health Care, Inc., Arlington Trust 
Company, New Perspectives Personnel, 
Corporation, Pruden- 
ance Company, South Shore 
..Inc., Dunkin Donuts, ,Com- 
- ig be Personnel, UPS, 
es Hospital and M wer 
oe anpo 


She is hoping the forum will end some 
of the hysteria caused by myths surroun- 
ding AIDS. 

The discussions will also address what 
you can do to prevent exposure to the 
virus, behaviors that put one at risk, and 
the pros and cons of testing. 

Letourneau says, ‘‘In preventing ex- 
posure to the AIDS virus, the emphasis 
should be on behavior. We want to help 
people focus on what is risky behavior. 
Education is the key to prevention.” 

Letourneau points out that some peo- 
ple, especially students, are afraid to get 
information, for fear that others will think 
they are in the high risk category. 

“AIDS is spreading throughout the 
heterosexual community as well. We all 
need information about AIDS because 
eventually we'll all come in contact with 
dealing with AIDS in one way or 
another.” 

Fosse also mentioned that, according 
to the Surgeon General, ‘‘It is estimated 
that in 1991, 54,000 people will die from 
AIDS. At this moment, many of them are 
not infested with the AIDS virus. With 
proper information and education, as 
many as 12,000 to 14,000 people could be 
saved in 1991 from death by AIDS.” 

If you have questions or need further 
information, contact the NECC student 
health service at 374-3770. 
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Testin 
topic 


by Darlene Beal 

There will be a panel discussion entit]- 
ed, “AIDS Testing! Privacy, Discrimina- 
tion or Public Health” Wednesday, Nov. 
18, at noon in room C308. 

The one hour event is open to the public 
and is being co-sponsored by the constitu- 
tion celebration and education committee 
and the department of history and 
government. 

“The discussion is designed to focus on 
the impact of AIDS testing and to deal 
with the legal and ethical issues of AIDS 
testing,” Dr. Elizabeth Wilcoxson said. 

The panelists will include, Stephen 
Isenstadt of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Health, James Gustafson, 
professor of philosophy, at NECC; and 
Karen Letourneau R.N., M.S., F.N.P of 
NECC Health Services. William 
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ANGELA FIGUEROA, assistant professor and co-op coordinator. 


likes the 


balance of her duties 


by Bernadette Yasso 
hat Angela Figueroa likes is 
the wonderful balance her 
dual roles provide her. As 
assistant professor in the of- 
fice and business education department 
and faculty co-op coordinator, she teaches 
three days and sees the world outside the 
classroom the rest of the week. 

Teaching word processing and informa- 
tion processing concepts since 1981, 
Figueroa has been dealing with com- 
panies and students involved in the co- 
op program for two years. 

She also supervises the training agree- 
ment, which specifies the objectives to be 
reached by both students and employers. 
Learning computer systems, improving 
such skills as typing and answering 
phones are common goals among 
students, she says. This year, NECC has 
added tourism and travel to its co-op 
program. 

On Thursday and Friday, Figueroa 
heads for the field and visits companies 
spread between Seabrook, N.H. and Burl- 
ington. Serving as a link between the col- 
lege and the private sector, she assists 
students as needed and makes sure they 
are meeting job requirements as describ- 
ed by the employer. 

Her evaluation of the semester is bas- 
ed upon the student’s evaluation of him- 
/herself, the employer’s and her own 
observation. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the employers 
are very happy with our students, 
because they show good aptitudes. I rare- 
ly run into a problem. In fact, companies 
are ready to enroll more students in co- 
op. Eighteen students are enrolled this 
semester and I would like to raise this 
figure for co-op. Co-op is the future, and 
every student should be aware of this na- 
tional trend,” she says. 

After getting an associate’s degree in 
secretarial science from North Shore 
Community College, Figueroa earned a 
bachelor’s degree in business education 
from Salem State College in 1977, and a 
master’s in administration of higher 
education at Suffolk University in 1981, 


She is presently pursuing a master’s 
degree in vocational education. Her 
dissertation will be in the field of co-op 
education. 

“Students can point out their supervis- 
ed work experience along with their 
academics. Co-op definitely helps 
students get a better job. Isn’t this the 
prime goal of students who enroll in col- 
lege?”’ she says. 

Feedback from students in co-op is ex- 
tremely positive, she says. ‘“‘They feel it 
is a wonderful experience. Besides, they 
are able to use equipment that is not 
available at NECC. 

“They get more exposure on one hand, 
and more satisfaction on the other, 
because they add their experience to their 
resume,’’ Figueroa says. 

Seeing her students outside the 
classroom is also thrilling for her. ‘‘It’s 
more exciting,’ she says. She also can 
keep up with the environment bound to 
so many rapid changes. 

“T believe in co-op. Colleges, employers 
and students all benefit from it. Teachers 
are also included in this list. I have thus 
noticed that students absorb their studies 
more quickly after a semester in co-op. 
They participate more in class and make 
it interesting for the teacher to lead a 
discussion.”’ 

Asked whether she would drop 
teaching to work exclusively for the co- 
op program, she answers, “‘I will never do 
that because teaching is my first love. I 
don’t think I can get as much self- 
satisfaction and reward in another profes- 
sion. To be able to feel you can influence 
people’s lives, careers and personalities is 
sensational. : 

“T do enjoy the type of students who 
come to NECC — having been a student 
of a community college. I know by ex- 
perience the special attention they get 
from the faculty. The college gives them 
opportunities that aren’t offered 
elsewhere,” she says. 

Her goals are, for the moment, to finish 
her doctorate. Later on, she would like to 
become more involved in business educa- 
tors’ associations. 
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Leary says Co-op 


by Deborah King 
ined up against the wall leading to 
the office of Frank Leary were five 
students. As I slouched against 
the wall getting myself in line, I 
prayed that he would at the very least 
have something interesting to say. Final- 
ly, it was my turn to speak with Mr. 
Leary. As we sat down and began talk- 
ing, I found out that the co-op program 
has a lot to offer to students at NECC. 


Leary, faculty member in the business 
administration department, is also coor- 
dinator of Cooperative Education and 
Placement, and is a _ business 
administrator. 


Teaching here for over 20 years, Leary 
has his experience to back up his 
philosophy on the co-op program. He 
says, ‘Basically, many people come here 
without direction, hard-pressed to figure 
out what to do. If you don’t know where 
you are going, then co-op gives you op- 
portunity to find out what you like and 
don’t like. It is a good tool to find out who 
he are, what you like, and what you do 
well. 


According to Leary, the first option 
places the student in a job related to his 
academic area. After a semester of work, 
he returns to school. This plan resembles 
the one at Northeastern University. 

Enrolled in the second option, the stu- 
dent goes to school and works part-time 
at a job that matches his academic pro- 
gram. The student receives college credits 
in either plan. 

When a student opts for one of the co- 
op plans, there are 12 basic steps Leary 
takes with the student. 


1. What is the academic program? 

2. Does the student need, or do they 
already have, a job in their academic ma- 
jor? If not, the placement office will help 
find a suitable job. 

3. The student fills out the application 
for participation in the co-op program. 

4. Leary and the student work on a 
“Learning Contract,’’ which basically 
helps the student understand the objec- 
tives of the job. 

5. An actual “Learning Contract’’ is 
written up. It is signed by the student, 
employer, Leary, and a staff member of 
co-op. 

6. The employer evaluates the person, 
grading with an A, B or C, based on the 
student’s attendance and attitude on the 
job. Then Leary assigns grades. 

7. The student is required to attend 
two workshops that teach him how to get 
a job and keep it, or how to move ahead. 


Meet a co-op 


by Deborah King 
esides being the coordinator of 
co-op education, and a business 
teacher, Frank Leary is a very 
personable and funny man. Asa 
matter of fact, I’d be willing to bet that 
he was the class clown of every school he 
ever went to. 

Before he began his teaching career 
here, Leary attended Notre Dame for two 
years, graduating from Boston College 
with a bachelor’s degree in science and 
business administration. He received his 
master’s degree in marketing from the 
University of Illinois. 

At Fitchburg State, Leary was certified 
as a vocational counselor and co-op educa- 
tion coordinator. He has taken 45-50 ad- 
ditional credit hours at Salem State and 
Merrimack College. 

Leary is a former district sales manager 
for General Mills, and was area sales 


has alot to offer 


Study program creates opportunities 


66 


.. Many people come here | 
without direction, hard- 
pressed to figure out what to 
do. a / 

— Frank Leary 


33 


8. A total of 180 hours is spent work- 
ing at this job per semester: 20 hours a 
week for a minimum of six weeks. 

9. The student submits an attendance 
sheet each week to his co-op adviser, 
showing how many hours he worked. 

10. The student is required to do a 
resume and a cover letter. 

11. The co-op adviser does a worksheet 
evaluation. 

12. The co-op adviser visits the stu- 
dent at the work site two or three times. 

Leary seems to believe very strongly in 
the co-op program. He says, ‘I think 
when a student has experience, he has a 
competitive edge on others who have no 
experience.”’ 


oe 


Fred Samia photo 


FRANK LEARY. 


coordinator 


Divisions. 

He served on the Masconomet Regional 
School Committee for 8 or 9 years. He 
was also a legal education agent for 
Chapter 766, as well as the education in- 
spector for the Youth Service Center in 
the Danvers-Middleton area. 

A resident of Middleton, Leary lives in 
a busy household. He is a ‘‘Dad’’ ten 
times over. He has three children of his 
own, one adopted Vietnamese son, Keith, 
four foster children, and two children who 
live overseas. One child lives in Africa, 
the other in the Philippines. 

When he is not at school, doing work, 
or spending time with his children, Leary 
told me how he spends his ideal weekend. 
He says, the high points of my week, in 
my old age, is going Holy Communion, 
preparing for my demise. Also, meeting 
my old friends on Saturday afternoon at 
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ransfer day set for Nov. 24 


File photo 


BETTY COYNE, director of counseling. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 24, from 10 a.m. un- 
til 12:30 p.m., fifty state/private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit Northern 
Essex students in the college cafeteria. 
The colleges include: 

The participating private local and 
Boston-area colleges: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emerson Col- 
lege, Emmanuel College, Gordon College, 
Harvard/Radcliffe, Lesley College. 

Mass. College of Pharmacy, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, Merrimack Col- 


lege, Montserrat College of Visual Art, 
Mount Holyoke College, New England 
College, New Hampshire College, Nor- 
theastern University, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Regis College, Rivier College. 

Simmons College, Smith College, St. 
Anselm's College, Stonehill College, Suf- 
folk University, Tufts University, 
Wellesley College, Wentworth College, 
Wheaton College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 

The participating state colleges: 
Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. College of Art, Mass. Maritime 
Academy, North Adams State College, 
Salem State College, Westfield State 
College, Worcester State College, Lowell 
University, U. Mass.-Amherst, U. Mass.- 
Boston, Southeastern Mass. University. 

Keene State College, Plymouth State 
College, University of New Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
community colleges, with the investment 
of financial support provided by the col- 
leges’ own resources. 

Less emphasis is placed on high 
school records and SATs than on the Nor- 
thern Essex transcript and faculty 
references. In fact, many of these colleges 
do not require the SATs of NECC 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 

Students need to be advised to consider 
the major and the college first. Financial 
consideration, although essential, is too 
often the only factor considered in choos- 
ing a college for transfer. It is very likely 
that students may not qualify for finan- 
cial aid at Northern Essex, due to its low 
tuition cost, but they may receive a good 


financial aid package for a private college 
education. 

Students are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of this transfer opportunity. Some 
students need to be reminded that com- 
muting is a realistic option, that Boston 
is less than an hour away, and that there 
can be flexibility in scheduling around 
rush-hour traffic. 

Many students need and are provided 
with encouragement and support from 
the academic community to develop the 
confidence necessary to consider private 
colleges as a realistic option for them: to 
consider both private and state colleges 
for intelligent, mature career decisions. 

For information on transfer procedures 
or academic requirements, feel free to con- 
tact the NECC counseling center, student 
center - Room F121 - lower level, Mon. - 
Fri., 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., or call 374-3790. 

Signed, 
Betty Coyne, director of counseling 


Study needs 
recognized 


Traditional colleges throughout New 
England have long recognized the distinc- 
tive quality of students of non-traditional 
age. 

Highly motivated, these students are 
determined to get the very best education 
available to them. Many have had to over- 
come their own trepidation as well as the 
skepticism of family, friends or co- 
workers to complete the application 
process. 

Once in the classroom, they offer — and 
expect — a great deal. They are conscien- 


tious about assignments while frequent- 
ly juggling multiple, demanding 
responsibilites. 

Students of non-traditional age possess 
remarkable strengths and present com- 
plex needs. The Consortium for the 
Education of Non-Traditional Students in 
degree programs (CENTS) was establish- 
ed in 1985 to serve this population. 

Each of the member schools — 
Amherst, Bates, Brandeis, Brown, Con- 
necticut College, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Trinity, Tufts, Wellesley, and Wheaton — 
has high academic standards and a 
history of excellence. Each expects non- 
traditional students to fulfill the same re- 
quirements as traditional students do, 
and each college confers the full 
bachelor’s degree. 

Non-traditional students are keenly 
aware of the value of a traditional liberal 
arts education. They know that the 
degree conferred by consortium institu- 
tions will reflect finely honed skills; know- 
ing how to ask questions, evaluate infor- 
mation, work independently, make deci- 
sions, express ideas. They find that their 
education addresses all of life and 
enriches it. 

Admission 

While the admission process may vary 
among CENTS institutions, none relies 
solely on the criteria used to assess poten- 
tial among traditional applicants. Can- 
didates of non-traditional age must 
possess personal qualities of maturity 
and responsibility; both demonstrable 
stamina and the ability to handle a wide 
variety of responsibilities are important. 

Evidence of these strengths, in addition 
to a high level of academic ability, are in- 
dicative of promise. 

Application procedures and forms vary 
among consortium members. Most, 

(continued to page 17) 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THERE IS 

A NATIONALLY KNOWN, SMALL, 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE RIGHT 
HERE IN THE MERRIMACK 


VALLEY? 
BRADFORD COLLEGE, founded in 1803, 
offers you: 


e The Bradford Plan for a Practical Liberal Arts Education 
— communication skills, general education requirements, 
freshman inquiry, junior year liberal arts internships, 
senior project, comprehensive major, skill-oriented 
minors. 

e Majors include Administration, Creative Arts, Human 
Studies, Humanities, Natural Science and Math. 

¢ Generous Financial Aid, including full tuition and merit 
scholarships. 

Liberal transfer credit evaluation policy. 

e Small Classes — 13:1-ratio. 

Part-Time and Full-Time Enrollment. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, BRADFORD, MASS. 01830 
NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR JANUARY ADMISSION 
Interview, catalog and application forms available from Admissions Office 
(617) 372-7161 


MAKE THE RIGHT 
CAREER MOVE NOW— WITH 


CHESS KING! 


What you do after you graduate is no game. So get started with a Part-Time job 
at Chiees King now. You'll be eligible to enter our highly respected management 
training program and after you graduate you'll be on your way to an exciting 
retail career. 


Chess King is one of the nation’s largest young men’s specialty chains—5OO 
stores one growing. Every store represents an outstanding opportunity to learn 
retailing from the best in the business, in a Chess King store close to home or 
school, with a schedule to fit your lifestyle. 


Whether you are interested in starting a career in retail or just want to earn 
extra feces (especially around the holidays)—check out the Part-Time 
and Full-Time sales I Faacpanah ie at your local Chess King. Our dedication 
to promoting from within and our fully paid training 

program make it easy for bright, ambitious 
individuals to progress from Sales Associates 
into retail management careers. hae 


Chess King offers all of its employees a wide 
range of benefits. Part-Timers will enjoy paid 
vacation eligibility, flexible work hours 
and liberal store discounts in a 

fun retail environment. 


To cash in on this great oppor- [on 
tunity, call or stop by yourlocal =“ 
Chess King store in a mall i 

near you. (We're in the j 
phone book.) Just ask for 

the Store Manager. 
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A division 

of Melville 
Corporation 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


LOOKING GOOD...IN 
A CHESS KING CAREER 
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Study needs recognized 


(Continued from page 16) 
however, emphasize the importance of a 
personal essay which is read thoughtful- 
ly by an admission committee. 
Transcripts, new and old, are evaluated, 
with particular attention given to the stu- 
dent’s most recent work; the particulari- 
ty of credit that is transferable will dif- 
fer from college to college. Letters of 
recommendation are considered, and non- 
academic activities are reviewed. 

Each admission decision is made with 


care. The primary consideration of all con-, 


sortium colleges is whether the college 
can provide the best educational environ- 
ment to complement the specific abilities, 
needs, and desires of the candidate. 

Financial aid is offered to students of 
non-traditional age by all CENTS institu- 
tions, although available funds may vary 
considerably. No one should hesitate to 
apply because of an inability to pay the 
entire cost of education at a private 
college. 


Each candidate is expected to complete 
the Financial Aid Form (FAF) of the Col- 
lege Scholarship Service, which is used to 
determine need. Federal tax returns are 
required for verification. 

The FAF may be obtained from high 
school and college financial aid offices 
after Jan. 1,of each year. It must be sub- 
mitted to the College Scholarship Service 
by March 1. Aided students are expected 
to apply for any federal and state scholar- 
ships for which they may be eligible and 
to contribute from their own financial 
resources. Student-loan officers at local 
banks should be consulted about state 
and federally insured loan programs for 
half- and full-time study. Interest rates 
are moderate, and repayment does not 
begin until the recipient leaves college. 


Services designed to meet the par- 
ticular needs of students of non- 
traditional age have evolved to greater or 
lesser extent at all of the colleges of the 
consortium. Experienced administrators 
have learned that the best of these ser- 
vices result from the continuing dialogue 
between their offices and their students. 

Each college offers a special orientation 
during which students are guided 
through the logistical labyrinth of 
academic and social life on campus. 
Academic advisers, aware of cir- 
cumstances not common among students 
of traditional ages, help with course 
schedules. 

Administrators and staff offer sugges- 
tions about everything from child care to 
parking facilities. Career counselors are 
able to design realistic internships for 
students of non-traditional age and will, 
finally, aid in the search for rewarding 
employment. 

Northern Essex students interested in 
transfer to colleges belonging to the con- 
sortium may contact the following: 
Amherst, College, Amy O. Johnson, (413) 
542-2328; Bates College, Susan K. Tree, 
(207) 786-6000; Brandeis University, Jana 
Nidiffer, (607) 736-2000/3460; Brown 
University, Charlotte Tomas, (401) 
863-3361; Connecticut College, Lee 
Kneerim, (203) 447-7566; Middlebury Col- 
lege, Fred Neuberger (802) 388-7613; 
Mount Holyoke College, Deborah Light, 
(413) 538-2000; Smith College, Eleanor 
Rothman, (413) 584-2700; Trinity College, 
Louise Fisher, (203) 527-3151; Tufts 
University, Marian Connor, (617) 
381-3168; Wellesley College, Bonnie D. 
Leonard, (617) 235-03209; Wheaton Col- 
lege, Judy Purdy, (617) 285-7722/7720; 
Williams, Sheila Spear, (413) 597-2171; 
and Community College Liaison, 
Adrienne Rulnick, (413) 499-4660. 


e carefree cuts 


¢ facial waxing 
highlights and frostings 


* computerized European hair coloring and perming 
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ERNESTINE GREENSLADE. 


Greenslade to 
take leave 


by Michael Townsend 

Co-workers threw a baby shower for 
Ernie Greenslade Oct. 28. She will be go- 
ing on maternity leave later this month. 

Greenslade, who came to the college in 
the spring of 1986, has made a host of 
friends in her short time here as staff 
associate for alumni relations and public 
information. 

Her job includes getting all public in- 
formation to the media as well as coor- 
dinating special events including the 
spring open house, alumni races and 
cruises, as well as workshops and 
seminars. 

She was originally hired as director of 
alumni affairs on a part-time basis. Then 
in July, she entered her present position 


full-time. She says the office’s busiest 
time is at the beginning of the semester, 
and so she is hopeful things won’t pile too 
high during her leave this time of year. 

Before coming to Northern Essex, she 
was assistant director of public affairs at 
the New England Conservatory and was 
a copy writer at Bradlees. ; 

She earned her bachelor’s degree at 
Marietta College in Ohio and has com- 
pleted graduate courses at Boston 
University and Simmons College. 

Greenslade is looking forward to next 
spring’s open house, hoping there will be 
as good a turnout as last year, when over 
6,000 came and 10 hot air balloons add- 
ed to the festivities. 


Regents award 
tuition waiver to 
LEEP students 


The Board of Regents has awarded 
Northern Essex a special allocation of 
$150,000 in tuition waivers to support the 
Lawrence Educational Employment Pro- 
gram (LEEP) for Fiscal Year 1988. 

The award was given to the college to 
distribute to students who demonstrate 
exceptional financial needs. 

The exact amount of each award 
depends upon the financial need as deter- 
mined by the Uniform Methodology for- 
mula approved by Congress in conjunc- 
tion with Board of Trustee policy. 

The award amounts range from $50 a 
year to $708 a year for full-time English 
as a Second Language (ESL) enrollment. 
Last year $112,750 was awarded to 584 
students, an average award of $210. 

This tuition waiver program is for 
LEEP students only, and is a special 
award to the college to meet the specific 
objectives of the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project. 

The office of financial aid awards the 
funds in increments to cover the full cost 
of tuition with the amount actually utiliz- 
ed equal to the tuition charges incurred. 
The funds are for attendance ending June 
30, 1988. 


MEN ¢ WOMEN e CHILDREN 


* prisms (translucent color gloss) 


¢ hair sculpting 
° swirlers flexible perm rods (to give you the latest in perm technology) 


HAIR SYSTEMS Inc. 


zoolie knots 
clipper cutting 
spiral perming 
flat toppers 
texturizing 


let the professionals create a new you for the holidays 


372-0898 
749 Main Street, Haverhill, MA (next to Kappy’s) 


Rt. 495 exit #51 


look your best for the holidays 


we would like to take this opportunity to introduce 
ourselves as one of the fastest growing salons in the 
area. Accents Hair Systems Inc. is a total hair care 
salon with highly trained professionals 
SPECIALIZING IN 
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PLAY AND WIN | 
A NEW SET OF WHEELS, FABULOUS TRAVEL, 
OR ONE OF 500,000 PRIZES! 


Now Playing At 


Northern Essex Bookstore 
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She teaches others to read. 


by Tom Vartabedian 
n the opinion of Henrietta K. Becker, 
education is an invaluable experience. 
That’s why this grandmother of four 
is making the most of her retirement 
years, tutoring others in reading and lear- 
ning Spanish herself at Northern Essex. 


HENRIETTA BECKER tutors student at Academic Support Center. 


Becker is proof that life begins at 70, 
after running a family business (Kladky 
Leather) most of her life and putting two 
daughters through college. 

The business dissolved a year ago. A 
month later, Becker was a campus 
woman who drew her share of respect and 
admiration. 


TANNING 


HAIR — SKIN 


— closet audit 
— body proportion 
— personal shopping 


Tom Vartabedian photo 


If your clothes aren’t becoming to you, 
you should be coming to me! 


Linda King 
wardrobe consultant 


contact me if I can be of any help or service 
to you at (617) 352-2798 


Students took her for a teacher or ad- 
ministrator and held the door for her. 
That was the only preferential treatment 
she received. 

In her Spanish 2 course, she ranks as 
the oldest member of the class and col- 
laborates with her younger peers. She 
drew an A grade in Elementary Spanish. 


She’s a source of inspiration to others 
and her instructors wish they had a room- 
ful like her. 

“The woman is sharp as a tack,” says 
Peter Flynn, faculty chairman of 
behavioral sciences and adviser to the 
Hispanic Cultural Club. 


“Her rapport with students bridges the 
generation gap. It’s a pleasure to have her 
in class.” 


Although Becker is a whiz at Spanish, 
she has no immediate plans to travel 
abroad. Nor does she wish to become an 
interpreter. Instead, she finds her true 
reward tutoring others in reading 
English. 

She’s part of a program called Fun- 
damentals of Reading, offered by the 
school’s Academic Support Center. 


“The program serves a very important 
function in the community,” says Becker. 
“A lot of people don’t know anything 
about it.” 

The need for literacy teaching is echoed 
by Patricia True, program coordinator, 
who feels Northern Essex is tackling an 
important need in society. 


Many non-readers hide the fact that 
they can’t read. Becker remembers one 
such student and how the progress he 
made was shown one night over dinner at 
a Chinese restaurant when he read the 
message in the fortune cookie for the first 
time. 


Becker heard about the literacy pro- 
gram over the radio and decided to get 
involved. 

Tutors are still needed to work with the 
functionally or totally illiterate. The class 
meets twice weekly at the college and is 


CAR FOR SALE 


1981 Mercury Capri, silver 
with red and black stripe with 
power brakes and power 
steering. Bucket seats in 
front, asking $200. Call late 
afternoons and evenings. 
Carole at 683-1825. 


HELP WANTED 


Gordon Boyd Company 
Insurance Firm 


Opening for full-time 
secretary. Small office, park- 
ing provided. 


11 Lawrence St., 
Lawrence, MA 01840 
Phone 686-4163 


Nhe a ie ET ake le ae ll 


TAKING A 
SEMESTER OFF? 


Free room and board plus 
$125.00 per week in exchange 
for child care for a set of one 
year old twins and a newborn. 
Every other weekend off with 
one weekday off. Waterfront 
home in Newburyport area. 
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an ongoing entity. The enrollment fee is 
$60. 

“Everything hinges upon the written 
word,’’ Becker says. “There are many 
who can’t read and how they manage is 
Lar ae guess. They’re missing a great 

eal.’’ 

Becker believes in a full and diversified 
life. 

She served as a Girl Scout leader and 
administrator for 15 years and belongs to 
such organizations as the Haverhill 
Historical Society, Winnekenni Founda- 
tion, Hale Hospital Auxiliary, Sisterhood 
of Temple Emanu-El and Haverhill 
Chapter of Hadassah. 

School has always been a priority with 
the Haverhill native. 

She holds an art degree from 
Chamberlain Junior College and has 
taken courses in business and humanities 
at Boston University and Merrimack Col- 
lege. Now, her week revolves around Nor- 
thern Essex. 

“A formal education is like a passport 
to life,’ she says. ‘You learn about liv- 
ing. It keeps you well tuned.” 

As a tutor, Becker exercises all the vir- 
tues she owns. Above them all is patience. 

Her current student is a housewife who 
missed learning reading skills. After 
working with Becker all summer, the 
woman has made such progress that she 
hopes to attend college herself and 
become a practical nurse. 

The textbook Becker uses is entitled 
“Reading From Scratch” and is based on 
phonics as the approach to reading. 

The program includes four tutors who 
work with eight adult students. The 
teachers work on a volunteer basis. 

Reflecting upon the work she has 
chosen at this time in her life, Becker says 
that it ‘‘does more than just fill a void.” 

“T’ve built up my self-esteem and it’s 
given me a positive approach, not to men- 
tion a new friendship.” 

Becker started the program with a con- 
ditioning workshop and found her ex- 
perience in the business sector proved a 
valuable tool. 

Pat True instilled a lot of confidence in 
me,’ says Becker. ‘‘Whatever reserva- 
tions I had were quickly erased. Anyone 
ae strong ambitions can handle the 
job. 

Becker will remain with her pupil until 
she reads at a proficient level, then she’ll 
move on to another. 

What qualifies her to teach? 

“T brought up two children didn’t I?” 
she says with a smile. 

“A devoted mother is a constant 
teacher.” 


Gordon’s 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 


Est. 1819 


“Everything for the 
Working Person” 
Work Uniforms 
Military Surplus 
Footwear 
Hunting Clothes 
Camouflage 
Camping Accessories 


Tel. 372-0421 
25 Essex Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
Lou, Bruce and Nancy Gordon 
MA. 800-542-1987 


Call collect at 388-6015. Ask 
for Leslie. 


CLARE DARED 
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Council to update charter 


File photo 
ie SPURK, one of the writers of the original charter for the Academic 
ouncil. 


by Joan Kingsbury . 

The question of governing Northern 
Essex is up for grabs says Dr. John 
Spurk, NECC teacher and president of 
the Academic Council. 

The master planning committee of the 
Council has begun the task of revising the 
charter The purpose is to revitalize the 
Council, updating the philosophy and 
structure of academic governance of the 
college. The planners are seeking to 
preserve a maximum of idealism underly- 
ing the charter of 1970, but to respond to 
the realities of collective bargaining by 
professional employees and the current 
status of student organizations and 
policies. 

The new Council is designed to comple- 
ment and not replace or compete with the 
authority of the Board of Regents of 
Higher Education as exercised through 
the president of the college, the legal and 
contractual relationships which arise 
from any relevant collective bargaining 
agreements, and the student advisory 
commission, the student senate, the stu- 
dent grievance procedure and the state- 
ment of students’ rights and 
responsibilities. 

“Last year we had a troubled college,” 
Spurk said, adding that the lack of com- 
munication between the union and Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry pointed out the 
need to update the school’s policy. 

Spurk compared the college’s problems 
with the stock market fluctuation. ‘‘The 
recent Wall Street decline came about as 
a result of fear and panic. Just as a na- 
tion needs a healthy economy, the college 
needs a healthy atmosphere. 

“The master planning committee feels 
that NECC is super but could come 


crashing down if we don’t know how to 
relate,’ Spurk said. 

Although it respects the presidency, 
the committee says that more participa- 
tion from college employees and students 
must be given more consideration. 

“Changing the charter affects all the 
people involved with the college. It is a 
very complicated job,’ Spurk said. 

Presently the Council consists of facul- 


ty, professional staff, administrators and 
student representatives. There have been 
proposals that the entire college com- 
munity be included, opening membership 
to classified and maintenance personnel. 
Spurk said, ‘The original charter dealt 
with 1,100 students and 300 employees. 
Today, there are over 9,000 students and 
900 employees. The charter has not been 
substantially revised in ten years.” 


NECC was established in 1961 and for 
the first nine years ‘‘it was run as an ab- 
solute monarchy,” Spurk said. 

At that time, the state appointed a col- 
lege president and he operated the school 
she way he felt appropriate. In 1970, 
former President Harold Bentley allow- 
2d the charter set up by the Academic 
Council to go into effect. 

The original charter was written by a 
2ommittee including Don Ruhl, then dean 
of the college; Norman Landry, then 
assistant to the president; John Spurk, 
then chairperson of the division of liberal 
arts; Robert Paul, faculty member of the 
sciénce department; and Charles Reilly, 
teacher in the English department. Spurk 
said several months of intense work was 
involved. 

Northern Essex was the first of the 15 
community colleges to realize the need for 
faculty participating in college gover- 
nance, Spurk said. 

Presently, student representation on 
the council includes three students on the 
student academic affairs committee 
(David Goudsward, Elyse Melanson and 
David O’ Keefe), three on the curriculum 
committee (Chris Gallant, Tom Lucia and 
Mike Poaletta), and the student senate 
president Paul Vitagliano) on the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Spurk said it is hard to get meaningful 
student involvement because of the struc- 
ture of the college. It is a critically 
important area which will affect present 
and future students. He indicated the stu- 
dent senate is also updating its charter. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be in the Essex Room, library, Nov. 


10 at 2 p.m. The entire Council will meet 
Nov. 20. 


Chancellor proposes teacher reform 


by Dr. Franklyn G. Jenifer 

Reform in teacher education is a mat- 
ter that has received a high degree of at- 
tention in recent months, both on the na- 
tional higher education agenda and in 
many states. Leaders of higher education 
across the country have called for a ma- 
jor reworking of the way we prepare our 
future teachers, recommending fun- 
damental curricular changes through 
various reform proposals. The message 
seems clear that if we are to have ex- 
cellence in teacher education in the Com- 
monwealth, teaching as we know it today 
must be elevated as a major profession 
through the teacher preparation process 
on our campuses. A number of our cam- 
puses, through the dedication of the 
teacher education faculty within the 
system have already begun to make 
serious efforts in this direction. 

A few short weeks ago Massachusetts 
took a major step forward in this reform 
movement when our Joint Task Force on 
Teacher Preparation, which I co-chaired 
with Commissioner of Education, Harold 
Raynolds, completed its work. This 
3l-member Task Force, composed of 
teachers, members of education faculties, 
college presidents, school administrators, 
legislators and community leaders, was 
commissioned last Spring by the Board 
of Regents and Board of Education to ex- 
amine the way we educate and certify our 
teachers in the Commonwealth. Their 
report, “Making Teaching A Major Pro- 
fession,’” recommends fundamental 
changes in teacher preparation for both 
public and independent colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts. 

The new model recommended by the 
Task Force proposes two stages for 
teacher certification. The provisional 
credential would normally be awarded at 


the end of undergraduate preparation and 
would be valid for a maximum of five 
years. As part of preparation for provi- 
sional certification, the education major 
as it has been known would be replaced 
with a liberal arts or sciences major or in 
some cases, an approved interdisciplinary 
major. Along with this, the 
undergraduate program for all future 
teachers will include a strong general 
education core. 

While the Task Force believes that the 
current undergraduate education major 
does not allow sufficient time for 
thorough preparation in the liberal arts 
and sciences, it did see a role for 
undergraduate education courses. It pro- 
poses that prior to beginning to teach as 
a provisional teacher, a prospective 
teacher must study pedagogy including 
child development and classroom 
management and must have at least 150 
hours of supervised in-school experience. 
For students who do not include these re- 
quirements within their undergraduate 
program, special post-B.A. programs 
would be developed so candidates could 
meet the requirements in a relatively 
short time frame. 

We are also proposing that prior to full 
certification, a prospective teacher must 
earn a master’s degree. The master’s 
degree would involve an appropriate 
specialization in a grade level, a specializ- 
ed field such as bilingual education or 
special education, or in a subject matter 
specialization for a high school teacher. 
The master’s degree would also have to 
be what we are calling a ‘‘clinically-based 
master’s degree.’’ This means that the 
degree would have to be earned by the 
provisional teacher while employed in a 
school and with the support and super- 
vision of a mentor teacher from the school 


as well as education and liberal arts facul- 
ty members from the college or 
university. 


In making its recommendations, the 
Task Force was influenced by the 
Carnegie and Holmes reports as well as 
a range of other proposals for reforming 
teacher preparation. At the same time, we 
have made the decision to chart our own 
course for Massachusetts. Perhaps most 
significant, instead of a fifth year of study 
before one enters teaching, we are propos- 
ing that teachers earn a master’s degree 
while they are teaching and earning a 
salary. We believe that our proposal will 
keep the teaching profession open to 
many who could not afford a fifth year of 
study prior to beginning work as a 
teacher. We also believe that pursuing 
graduate study while practicing as a 
teacher is of greater educational value 
than graduate study separate from 
practice. 


This report will be submitted to both 
the Board of Regents and the Board of 
Education at their November meetings. 
Commissioner Raynolds and I plan to 
recommend that our Boards adopt the 
report as the basic framework for approv- 


ing teacher education programs at both 
public and independent institutions of 
higher education in Massachusetts. While 
it will take some time for us to implement 
all phases of this report, we plan to start 
the process as soon as possible. I would 
anticipate that beginning in the Fall of 
1989, students would not be admitted as 
undergraduate education majors in our 
public colleges or universities. Shortly 
thereafter, the process of certifying men- 
ter teachers and developing the new 
master’s programs will be in place. 


While the report provides a basic 
framework, a number of specific issues 
still must be resolved during the im- 
plementation phase. Within the model 
outlined in the report, curriculum 
development and program requirements 
for prospective teachers will be the direct 
responsibility of each campus faculty. 
Although no reduction in campus facul- 
ty positions will be necessary to imple- 
ment the recommendations, faculty 
members involved in teacher training will 
be working in new environments with a 
greater emphasis on applying their skill 
at graduate level and in elementary and 
secondary school settings. 


During the next two months I will be 
developing an implementation plan for 
the reforms proposed in the report. I 
would very much appreciate each campus 
having a dialogue on the report and hear- 
ing your comments on the recommenda- 
tions. At the same time, I hope that you 
will discuss the report with others who 
are in the process of restructuring their 
teacher preparation programs. 


The model we are proposing is both 
bold and innovative, and is currently 
receiving national attention. In the years 
to come, I believe that it will serve as a 
tribute to the commitment and leadership 
of our colleges and universities in train- 
ing our leaders for tomorrow. It is long 
past time to seriously examine this issue 
and make fundamental changes in the 
way teachers are prepared in the Bay 
State. To accomplish this task, I ask for 
your assistance and support. While 
change’ is never easy, I can assure you 
that it will be exciting - an effort that the 
faculty of our campuses will lead. 
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Historian featured at life 
long learners lecture 


by Mark Kelley 

On Thursday, Oct. 29, life long learners 
attended a lecture called the Canadian 
Connection. The guest speaker was Frank 
Bostwick Jr., author, historian, and 
former teacher who is an authority on 
Loyalists, the Americans who remained 
loyal to the British in the American 
Revolution. 


Bostwick introduced the audience to 
Colonial America and the founding of 
Canada. ‘‘Few of us actually know the 
true story of the American Revolution. 
‘Children are told in history books that 
everyone fought against the British. 
Many of them didn’t. Many remained 
loyal to Britain. Some colonists wouldn’t 
choose a side until they knew who was 
winning the war,’’ Bostwick said. 

Bostwick, a former history teacher, is 
one of the few authors in America who 
has written about the role of the 
Loyalists. He became interested in this 
subject and then found out that his 
ancestors were Loyalists, or Tories, who 
fought against the rebels. 

He came dressed in a red Loyalist out- 
fit complete with a jacket, tie, and plaid 
pants. He pointed out a different side to 
such American heroes as George 
Washington and Christopher Columbus. 

“Washington was actually a British 
man. He only had 26,000 men in his ar- 
my at any one time. He also kept his 
money in a British bank in case he lost 
the war. As for Columbus, he wasn’t the 
first one who discovered America. It was 


actually the Vikings. Columbus came 
years later,” he said. 

“After the war, thousands of Loyalists 
fled the country to Canada. They had to 
start a new life. All of their land was con- 
fiscated. Most of the towns in Canada 
bear Loyalist names. Even today Cana- 
dians still preserve Loyalist ways,” he 
explained. 

When Bostwick taught history, he us- 
ed a system of role playing. Instead of 
having the students study names and 
dates, he had them act as colonists. They 
even wore colonial clothes. He found the 
practice a good and effective teaching 
tool. He kept stressing the fact that the 
schools are teaching children a storybook 
tale of the war instead of reality. 

Bostwick told the audience that the 
revolution was actually a civil war bet- 
ween two sides of British colonists. 
“Family members were even divided on 
what side to fight on,”’ Bostwick said. 

“Massachusetts was only heard from 
a couple of times in the revolution. Most 
of the fighting was elsewhere. That’s pro- 


bably why this state has forgotten about ~ 


the Loyalists.” r 
Bostwick is a resident of Haverhill 
and also lives in Stanhope during the 
summer. He has written a book entitled 
“Artie Bostock Tory” which describes a 
family through the revolution and settle- 
ment of Canada. He also has a sequel to 
this book called ‘‘Separate Beachheads”’ 
and plans to write more. He will be back 
at Northern Essex in the spring for part 
two of the Canadian Connection series. 
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FRANK BOSTWICK speaks.at the Life Long Learning lecture series. 
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by Debra Stout 

Our own Chet Hawrylciw, or Chet 
Who? as he is better-known, is quietly 
celebrating his victory in the bid for 
councilor-at-large, in lovely downtown 
Newburyport. 

Hawrylciw finished first out of seven 
new candidates and is quite pleased with 
how he did. “It’s hard to do! It’s impossi- 
ble to beat incumbents. Oh, the power of 
incumbency and the power of visibility!” 
Hawrylciw exclaimed. 

According to Hawryiciw, the issues 
aren’t the deciding factors. In small town 
politics, it’s hard to tell whether they help 
or not. But he believes that the high 
visibility, due to myriads of brightly col- 
ored signs and mailers, sent to the city’s 
residents, were the most beneficial. 
However, he does feel that his opposition 
to waterfront development and his sup- 
port of affordable housing may have 


| Chet who did what? > 


helped him. 

When asked if condo conversion could 
be stopped, he said, “It can’t be legally 
stopped because owners have the right to 
do what they want with their property — 
namely property rights. But there is a 
way to slow down the process by increas- 
ing the protection of tenants “notice 
rights” from one to three years.” 

Hawrylciw also wants to encourage 
construction of affordable rental units in 
the city, and raise the income of teachers. 
As he puts it, ‘Everyone wants a reduc- 
ed tax rate, but we need a changed at- 
titude. We need to value and thank those 
who do the job every day.”’ 

Now that he is in, his number one goal 
is excellence, ‘A lot of people run for this 
office, thinking it is a prerequisite to 
becoming mayor, but I have no interest 
in becoming mayor. I just want to be the 
very best councilor I can be,” he says. 
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Faculty score win in 
overtime showdown 


by Bob Simonds 

The faculty upset the women’s basket- 
ball team in a surprise overtime 
showdown, 76—73. With 58 seconds left 
in the three minute overtime, the faculty 
scored on a fastbreak and never looked 
back. 

Rebounding was the story of the game. 
The faculty outrebounded the women 
three to one. (It also took them three tries 
to put the ball in the hoop). 

In the first six minutes of the second 
quarter, the faculty out-scored the women 
eight to two. After that, they didn’t score 
a basket in that quarter. At the end of the 
half, the score was 38—20, in favor of the 
women’s team. 

In the second half, the faculty chang- 
ed to a man to (wo)man defense. It prov- 
ed fatal to the women’s team. They scored 
only five points during the second 
quarter, while the faculty threw down 27. 

In the final quarter, the women’s team 
came out smoking and went up ten 
points, with eight minutes to go. But the 
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DAVE MICUS, recently assistant 
registrar, plays with faculty. 


Celt fans look 


by James Kerne 

Boston Celtics fans should be excited 
about the upcoming season, as the Celts 
boast one of the strongest group of 
players it has had in a while. 

Red Auerbach; who has a habit of pull- 
ing new talent out of nowhere, has done 
it again. 

Aside from Reggie Lewis, Boston 
didn't seem to get much out of the draft, 
or did they? As of now, it seems they 
have, in the form of Brad Lohaus and 
Mark Acres. 

In the exhibition season these three 
rookies have done nothing but impress. 

Reggie Lewis, who was the Celtics first 
round pick, looks to have a bright future 


faculty would not be denied. They tied the 
game at 64 with 3:45 remaining. The 
score was back and forth, all the way 
down to seven seconds. The women’s 
team was up by two, and had the ball. 

The faculty stole the ball and scored, 
but there was a whistle. Reaching in? 
Wrong! Neither referee blew it, the whis- 
tle came from someone on the women’s 
bench. The basket counted. Tie game with 
three seconds left. The women’s team is 
unable to score. Overtime. 

In overtime, the faculty came out bang- 
ing the boards, and pays for it by com- 
mitting two foals. That gave the women’s 
team a three-point lead. Then the facul- 
ty came back and scored six unanswered 
points, shocking everyone by winning 
76—73. 

High scores of the game were Bert Ber- 
theume, for the faculty, with 24 points, 
made mostly by lay-ups and offensive re- 
bounds. For the women’s team Doriane 
Beckford scored 24 points from outside 
and free throws. 


Se teen 


File photo 
ED SPINNEY, science teacher, 
plays against Knights. 


to new season 


as a swing-man. Lohaus and Acres will 
help beef up the front line. With Kevin 
McHale out for the beginning of the 
season, it looks as if the Celts will be more 
valuable than expected. 

Coaches around the league are sure to 
be kicking themselves for passing up 
Lohaus and Acres because both look to 
be solid NBA performers. 

As usual, the Celtics will be led by 
Larry Bird, who looks to be in the best 
shape of his career. That can only mean 
trouble for the rest of the NBA. 

Bird has a new look and so does the 
Celtics bench. Put the two together and 
what do you have? Another champion- 
ship season for the Boston Celtics. 


The Golden Trophy — 


a stepping 


by Jose M. Diaz 

Many future professional world cham- 
pions have won Golden Gloves titles, the 
most popular of all amateur boxing titles. 


The tournament begins with elimina- 
tion bouts in every American city where 
amateur boxing is held. Should the box- 
er win the open class Golden Gloves ti- 
tle, he can automatically participate in 

‘the National Golden Gloves 
Championships. 


The Golden Gloves Championship was 
made up by Arch Ward, who was a sports 
editor for the Chicago Tribune. Later, 
Paul Gallico, who was a sports editor for 
the New York Daily News, made up the 
Golden Gloves in New York. 


stone 


To amateur fighters, the Golden 
Gloves is the “testing ground” to step in- 
to the pros. Barney Ross was a 
featherweight Golden Gloves champion 
who won two world titles. Ray Robinson 
was also a featherweight Golden Gloves 
champ who was undefeated as an 
amateur and who also won two world 
titles and was one of the greatest fighters 
in history. 

Joe Louis at the age of 20, won the light 
heavyweight champions of all time. 

Muhammad Ali, who won the Golden 
Gloves title multiple times, would win the 
heavyweight championship three times, 
the only heavyweight in boxing history 
to accomplish such a feat. 


1987 — Basketball Schedule 


Date 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Day 
Wed. 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Sun. 
Wed. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Sat. 
Wed. 
Fri. 
Tues. 
Sat. 
Mon. 


MCA 


CCRI 


MCA 


MCP 


Opponent 
Cape Cod 
SMVTI 
Bunkerhill 
Roxbury 
Mass Bay 


Northshore 
Greenfield 
Massasoit, 
Becker Jr. 
Middlesex 


Manchester 
Springfield Tech. 


Mattatuck 
Dean Jr. 
Roxbury 
Mass Bay 
Bunkerhill 
Holyoke 


Northshore 
Massasoit 
Middlesex 
CCRI 


Where 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 


Time 
4:00 
7:00 
7:00 
8:00 
8:00 
7:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
7:30 
2:00 
7:00 
7:00 
1:00 
7:30 
8:00 
7:30 
7:00 
3:00 


Saturday, February 27, Semi Finals 
Tuesday, March 1, MCCAC Finals 
Saturday, March 5, NJCAA 


win the heavyweight championship three 
times, the only heavyweight in boxing 
history to accomplish such a feat. 
Phenomenal open class amateur box- 
er Joltin Joey Diaz traveled all the way 
to Providence, Rhode Island, home of 
IBF lightweight champion Vinny Pazian- 


za, and masterfully outboxed Frank Ola- 
jide in scoring a unanimous decision win. 
Joltin Joey raised his amateur record to 
22-0, 9 kayos, ‘‘according to Daniel 
Zaragoza,” trainer of the kid with the 
fists of fury. 
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Teachers 


win 


in close game 


by Ken Morgan 

After a super rally, the NECC faculty 
won an inspiring game over the Lady 
Knight’s basketball team, 76—73 in 
overtime. 

The faculty found themselves in a big 
rut when they ended the first half trail- 
ing 38—20. 

“T though if we played hard er »ugh we 
could get back into it, which we did,” said 
science professor Victor Motz, who had 
the game winning shot in the overtime 

iod. 

With under a minute left in the over- 
time, Motz hit a nice fall away jump shot, 


and shortly after, the faculty hit another 


hoop to cap off their victory. 

The contest in general got off to a slow 
start but picked up nicely. It was a 
physical game, as many of the girls were 
hitting the deck. Obviously, the faculty 
hadn’t forgotten last year’s tough loss 
easily. 

The faculty drew first blood by getting 
out to a 4-0 lead, but the girls team kept 
the first quarter close. The following 
period solely belonged to the women’s 
team, outscoring their opponents 26-8. 

The faculty broke their scoring drought 
at 1:00 of the third quarter, which was an 
important step in fighting back. They 
soon had the girl’s lead cut to 38—33 five 
minutes into the quarter. 

Dave Micus was especially impressive 
throughout the faculty’s comeback. By 
continuing to chip away, they took the 
lead after three quarters of play. 

The big third quarter was an absolute 
mirror of that of the second, because the 
faculty outplayed the girls. 

In the fourth quarter the Lady Knights 
came out in no time and tied the game at 
47, then opened it up again accumulating 
a 61—51 lead. But the faculty managed 


to run off another flury_to-the.game, — 


64—64. 
Science professor Ed Spinney kept 


charge of his troops and called a good 
game. With seven seconds left in regula- 
tion, the faculty took over the ball and 
Micus tied the game at 70, sending the 
contest into overtime. 

That set the stage for Motz, and the 
comeback was complete. Call it revenge 
or an amazing comeback, but the faculty 
played a great game. 
* * aH 

Roger Defresne’s daughter brought a 
squad of cheerleaders to support the 
faculty. The group was very active 
throughout the game and must have 
given the faculty added spark. Union 
President Joe Rizzo was on hand for the 
game, but was unable to play because of 
an injury he suffered at home. Rizzo fell 
off a ladder, dropped about ten feet, and 
caught his arm on a wooden beam. He 
then had about a fifteen foot drop to con- 
tend with. His arm was very bruised and 
claimed it to be ‘‘sore.” 

“The girls team should consider 
themselves lucky,” said Rizzo. 

Rizzo also brought up a point about the 
administration trying to keep NECC 
coaches out of the teacher’s union. 

“We have a hearing in Boston Nov. 13, 
and we'd like to see the coaches become 
part of the union. 
* * 

Last year’s event raised approximate- 
ly $350 for the NECC scholarship fund. 
This game was the second played, but 
Rizzo was considering expanding the 
event. 

“We've been thinking of having one 
game played in the fall and one in the 
spring,’’ says Rizzo. 

Sponsors for the game were Salem Prin- 
ting, supplied faculty’s shirts; New 
Balance, supplied shorts; and Pepsi Cola 
Co., of Methuen. Haverhill Co-Op also 
-made-a big contribution. — 

The concessions went toward the social 
club and the crowd’s admission went 
toward the scholarship fund. 
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BOX SCORE QUARTER BY QUARTER 


1 


Lady Knights 12 
Faculty 12 


3 4 
6 26 
27 23 


Lady Knights open at Cape 


by Ken Morgan 

Nov. 11, the women’s basketball team 
will open another season. This year they 
will open at Cape Cod. 

“They’re an off and on team,’’ says 
head coach Andrea Woodbury. “They can 
come on strong at one point and be bad 
the next.” 

Woodbury does not like the idea of 
opening at Cape Cod however. The long 
bus ride in the cold weather may be dif- 
ficult on her team, mainly because of 
anticipation. 

Returning players for the Lady 
Knights are Jill Bradley, Maureen 
McCarthy, and Diane Richmond. All had 
successful seasons last year and Wood- 


1987 Women’s 
basketball schedule 


Opponent 


Becker Leicester 


bury hopes they continue this year. 

The schedule, according to Coach 
Woodbury, is the toughest it’s ever been 
in recent years. 

“Becker Leicester is a very good team. 
They won the NJCAA Regional Tourna- 
ment last year, so they'll be a tough 
opponent. 

Middlesex and Becker Worcester are 
also typical rivals for NECC. Last season 
the Lady Knights bowed out of the 
GBSCC tournament they hosted, losing 
to Endicott College. 

The Knights home opener will be 
against Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy Nov. 13. 


Wed. Nov. 11 Cape Cod Away 2:00 
Fri. Nov. 13 MCP Home 6:00 
Wed. Nov. 18 Becker Worcester Home 6:00 
Thur Nov. 19 NH VoTech — Concord Away 7:30 
Sat. Nov. 21 Roxbury Away 6:00 
Tues Nov. 24 Mass Bay Home 6:00 
Sat. Nov. 28 CCRI Away 2:00 
Tues. Dec. 1 Endicott Away 6:30 
Fri. Dec. 4 North Shore Away 6:00 
Mon. Dec.7 Greenfield Away 6:00 
Tues Dec. 8 Massasoit C.C. Home 6:00 


Alley oop! 


LYNN DIOTATI of Lawrence, above, 
gives Courtney Hill a boost to the hoop 
at the NECC gym. Below, Nancy Miller 
of Chester, N.H., lays it up and in. 


Peter Polito 
photos 
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Handicapped seating 
still a controversy 


Dear Editor: 

In the last few days, controversy sur- 
rounding the Boston Celtics and the 
allocation of handicapped seating at the 
Boston Garden has been aired on a local 
radio station, WROR in Boston. 

The dispute stemmed from the decision 
of the Boston Garden Association to con- 
vert 33 seats to 16 spaces for wheelchair 
users in an area that provides an optimal 
view of the court. 

This decision was made based on the 
fact that in the past, wheelchair users 
have had to sit in the aisles where their 
view was obstructed by other fans either 
standing or walking. 

The plan to make the changes was put 
into action nine months ago. Although 33 
non-disabled season ticket holders were 
bumped from their seats, wheelchair 
users have never been allowed the right 
of access to the Garden, regardless of 
their enthusiasm for the Boston Celtics 
team. 

Listeners to ‘‘the Joe and Andy Fami- 
ly” on WROR were invited to air their 
views on this subject. A surprising 
number of callers voiced anger and con- 
tempt towards supporters of the plan. 

The issue seems to be whether 
wheelchair users do, in fact, have the 
same inherent right to participate in spec- 
tator sports at the arena, as the non- 
disabled do. 

Unfortunately, those who oppose the 
new plan don’t seem to realize that those 
of us who use wheelchairs have the same 
desire for recreation. One of the viewers 
mentioned “that the majority rules. If the 
majority of people don’t think they 
should have seating, then that’s what 
should go.” 


The majority, however, should be aware 
of the facts before they make a decision. 
Our constitution guarantees “life, liber- 


ty and the pursuit of happiness” to every 
American citizen. It cannot guarantee 
that we will be able to walk, or run or see, 
or be a professional athlete — but it does 
guarantee that we will be able to seek 
entertainment and relaxation in spite of 
our disabilities. 

The average season ticket holder 
should explore the reasons why he goes 
to the Boston Celtics game. It is for those 
same reasons that the disabled enjoy the 
game of basketball — the excitement 
when you're in a crowd of other fans, the 
release of tension, the feeling of belong- 
ing, the thrill of watching your hero win, 
the escape from pressures of daily living, 
the thrill of victory and the agony of 
defeat. 


Watching a basketball game provides 
the same opportunity to enjoy life as it 
provides the non-disabled. The disabled 
is no different in his participation at a 
game from other spectators. 

We hope that the Celtics, who are now 
planning to take the plan to court because 
of a loss of revenue of $35,000, will realize 
that 33 seats out of 15,000 are not too 
much to give up (the actual loss of seats 
is 17, since 16 disabled viewers will be 
paying seats), so that wheelchair users 
can exercise their rights to watch a 
basketball game in the Boston Garden. 
Signed, 

Barry Helmey, 
College work study student in the NECC 
Office for Students with Disabilities 


College Ski Week 


Smugglers’ Notch 
Slopeside Ski Village 
Condo Lodging and Lifts 


PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


S nights Slopeside lodging 
(full unit occupancy) 

9 days lifts — 3 mountains 2610’ 
vertical 

three big mountains of skiing with a 
Ski village with lifts 

lodging and amenities within easy 
walking distance 

Alpine challenge ski instruction 
theme parties, dancing, live bands 
fireworks and torchlight parades 
college carnival olympiad 
Snow sculpture contest 


$219°° 


For Northern 
Essex Students 


$229°° 


For all others 


Help NECC defend our 
College Carnival Olympiad 


ti 
activities include snow golf, 
volleyball, soccer, broomball, tug of war, 
and the chariot tube race 


FCCC CCGA OOK 


January 17 — 22 : 


FEA A A RR AR EAR AR RR ROR RK KK KK AK KKK 


lessons $46 
rentals — $69 


CONTACT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE 
Sue Smulski, adviser 
Jim Dolliver 
Jennifer Corbin 
or 
Bill Bramlitt 
in the Student Activities Office, room F-113 
Student Center or call 374-3731 


NEXT SKI CLUB MEETING NOV. 18 at noon in the Student Center Theatre | 
$50 reservation deposit required (non-refundable) 
$20 additional damage security deposit required 


